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WHAT IS SEEN AND WHAT IS NOT SEEN. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BASTIAT. 


In the sphere of economy, an 
act, a custom, an institution, a law, 
produces not one effect only, but a 
series of effects. Of these the first 
alone is immediate; it manifests 
itself simultaneously with its cause, 
it is seen. The others are not de- 
veloped until afterwards, they are 
not seen; it is well if they are fore- 
seen. 

Between a bad and a good poli- 
tical economist this is all the differ- 
ence: the one confines himself to 
the visible effect; the other takes 
into account both the effect which 
is seen and those which can only 
be foreseen. 

But this difference is immense; 
for it almost always happens that 
when the immediate consequence 
is favorable the ulterior conse- 
quences are pernicious, and vice 
versa. Whence it follows that the 
bad economist pursues a small 
present good, which will draw after 
it a great future evil, whilst the 
true economist pursues a great fu- 
ture good at the risk of a small 
present evil. 
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And so it is also with regard to 
health and morals. Very often, 
the sweeter the first fruits of a 
habit, the more bitter are those 
which follow. For example: dissi- 
pation, idleness, prodigality. When 
therefore, a man struck with the 
effect which is seen, has not yet 
learned to discern those which are 
not seen; he abandons himself to 
ernicious habits, not only from 
inclination, but by calculation. 

This explains the sad and pain- 
ful development of man. Igno- 
rance surrounds his cradle, and at 
the beginning of his life deter mines 
his acts with reference to their im- 
mediate consequences, which are 
the only ones that can be seen. 
It is only after some time that he 
learns to regard others. Two ve 
different masters teach him this 
lesson: Experience and Foresight. 
Experience teaches effectively but 
roughly. She instructs us in all 
the consequences of an act by mak- 
ing us feel them; and we are.sure 
to learn that fire burns by burning 
ourselves. For this hard teacher 








I would be glad, as far as possible, 
to substitute a gentler one: Fore- 
sight. I will therefore endeavor 
to trace the consequences of some 
economical! phenomena, contrasting 
those which are seen with those 
which are not seen. 

I. The Broken Pane of Glass.— 
Did you ever witness the rage of 
the good burgher Jacques Bon- 
homme when his mischievous little 
son has chanced to break a pane 
of glass? If you have been present 
at that spectacle, undoubtedly you 
must have observed that all the by- 
standers, even if there were thirty of 
them seemed by common consent 
to offer the unfortunate proprietor 
this unvarying consolation: “ There 
is some good even in bad luck. 
Such accidents set industry in mo- 
tion. Every body must live. What 
would become of the glaziers if no 
panes of glass were ever broken ?” 

Now there is in this formula of 
condolence a whole theory, which 
it is well to catch flagrante delicto, 
in this very simple case, seeing that 
it is exactly the same as that which 
governs the greater part of our eco- 
nomical institutions. 

Supposing that it costs six francs 
to repair the damage, if it be said 
that the accident brings six franes 
to the industry of the glazier, that 
it encourages that business to the 
extent of six francs, I concede it, 
I do not dispute it at all, the reason- 
ing is just. The glazier will come 
and do his job, will receive six 
francs, will rub his hands and bless 
the mischievous boy in his heart. 
That is what is seen. 

But if the conclusion is drawn, 
as it too often is, that it is a good 
thing for panes of glass to be bro- 
ken, that it makes money circulate, 
that it encourages industry in gen- 
eral, I am obliged to exclaim, not 
so fast! Your theory stops at 
what is seen, it does not take into 
account what is not seen. 
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It is not seen that since our bur- 
gher has spent six francs for one 
thing he will not be able to spend 
them for another. Jt is not seen 
that if he had not had to replace 
the broken pane of glass, he might 
have replaced something else; for 
example, his worn out shoes; or he 
might have added another book to 
his library. In short he would 
have made some other use of his 
six francs, which now he will not 
do. 

Let us then state the account 
with industry tn general.— The 
pane of glass being broken, the in- 
dustry of the glazier is encouraged 
to the extent of six francs; this is 
what is seen. 

If the pane of glass had not 
been broken, the industry of the 
shoemaker (or some other) might 
have been encouraged to the ex- 
tent of six francs; this is what is 
not seen. And if we took into con- 
sideration what is not seen because 
it is a negative fact, as well as 
what is seen because it is a positive 
fact, we would understand that it 
does not concern industry in gen- 
eral, or the aggregate labor of the 
country, whether panes of glass are 
broken or not. 

Let us now look at the account 
of Jacques Bonhomme. On the 
first hypothesis, that of the broken 
glass, he spends six francs, and 
has neither more nor less than 
before, the enjoyment of a pane of 
glass. On the second, that is if 
the accident had not happened, he 
would have spent six francs in 
shoes, and would have had at the 
same time the enjoyment of a pair 
of shoes and, also, that of a pane of 
glass. 

Now as Jacques Bonhomme is 
a part of the community, it follows 
that considering it in the aggre- 
gate, and striking the balance of 
its labors and its enjoyments, it has 
lost the value of the broken glass. 
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Hence, by generalization, we ar- 
rive at this unexpected conclusion: 
“society loses the value of objects 
uselessly destroyed,” and at this 
aphorism which will make the hair 
of the protectionist stand on end: 
“to break to pieces, to destroy, to 
waste, is not to encourage national 
industry,” or more briefly: “ des- 
truction is not profit.” 

What will you say Moniteur 
Industriel? what will you say, dis- 
ciples of that good Mr. de St. Cha- 
mans, who calculated with so much 
precision what industry would gain 
by the burning of Paris, on ac- 
count of the houses it would be 
necessary to rebuild ? 

I am sorry to disturb his ingen- 
ious calculations, and more especi- 
ally that he has infused their spirit 
into our legislation. But I beg 
him to go over them again, taking 
into account what is not seen along 
side of what is seen. 

The reader must be careful to 
observe that there are not two 
parts only, but three, in the little 
drama which I have presented to 
his view. One, that of Jacques 
Bonhomme, represents the consu- 
mer reduced, by the destruction, to 
one enjoyment instead of two. 
Another, in the person of the glaz- 
ier, represents the producer whose 
industry is encouraged by the acci- 
dent. The third is the shoemaker, 
(or some other producer) whose 
labor is just as much discouraged 
by the same cause. 

It is this third party that is al- 
ways kept out of view, and who 
personifying what is not seen, is a 
necessary element of the problem. 
It is he who makes us understand 
how absurd it is to see a profit in 
a destruction. It is he who will 
hereafter teach us that it is no less 
absurd to see a profit in a restric- 
tion, which is after all, only a par- 
tial destruction. In the same way 
probe to the bottom all the argu- 
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ments which are urged in its favor 
and you will fird only a paraphrase 
of the vulgar saying: “ What would 
become of the glazier, if no glass 
were ever broken ?” 

Il. The Disbanding.— Nations 
as well as individuals, when they 
desire to obtain a gratification, 
must consider for themselves 
whether it is worth what it costs. 
For a nation, security is the great- 
est of benefits. If in order to ob- 
tain it they have to maintain a 
hundred thousand men and to 
spend a hundred millions of frances, 
I have nothing to object. It is an 
enjoyment purchased at the cost of 
a sacrifice. Let not the aim of my 
remarks be misunderstood. 

A representative proposes to dis- 
band a hundred thousand soldiers 
in order to relieve the tax-payers 
of the burthen of a hundred million 
of frances. 

If no other objection is made 
than this: “These hundred thou- 
sand men and these hundred milli- 
ons of money are indispensible to 
the security of the nation, it isa 
sacrifice, but without this sacrifice 
France will be torn to pieces by 
factions or overrun by foreign na- 
tions.”—I have nothing to oppose to 
this argument, which, whether true 
or false, does not theoretically in- 
volve any economical heresy. The 
heresy commences when it is sought 
to represent the sacrifice itself as an 
advantage, because it is profitable 
to somebody. Now, ifl am not 
very much mistaken, as soon as 
the author of the proposition des- 
cends from the tribune some orator 
will rush into it for the purpose of 
saying: “Disband a hundred thou- 
sand men! Can you think of it? 
What will become of them? How 
will they live? Will it be by labor ? 
But do you not know that there is 
a scarcity of employment every- 
where? that all the departments 
of industry are over-stocked? Do 
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you wish to throw these men upon 
the market to increase the com- 
petition and sink still lower the 
rate of wages? At a time when 
it is so difficult to gain a poor sub- 
sistence, is it not fortunate that the 
State gives bread to a hundred 
thousand individuals? Consider, 
moreover, that the army consumes 
wine, clothing, arms, that it thus 
dispenses activity among the manu- 
facturing establishments, and in the 
garrison towns, and that it is in 
short the very source of life to its 
innumerable contractors. Do you 
not shudder at the thought of an- 
nihilating this immense nursery of 
industry ?” 

This argument it is perceived, 
advocates the retention of the hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, without 
regard to the necessities of the 
service, and entirely for economi- 
cal reasons. It is only these con- 
siderations that I have to refute. 
A hundred thousand men, costing 
the tax-payers a hundred millions 
of frances, are subsisted themselves, 
and give subsistence to those who 
supply their wants, as far as a hun- 
dred millions will go: this is what 
is seen, But a hundred millions 
taken out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers, no longer contribute to 
subsist these tax-payers themselves 
and those who supply their wants : 
this is what is not seen. Calculate, 
cypher it out, and tell me where 
is the gain to the community at 
large ? 

For my part, I will tell you 
where is the loss, and for the sake 
of simplicity, instead of speaking 
of a hundred thousand men and a 
hundred million of francs, we will 
confine our reasoning to one man 
and one thousand frances. 

Here we are in the village of A. 
The recruiting party come round 
and enlista man. The tax-gather- 
ers also make their circuit and 
collect a thousand francs. The 
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man and the money are transport- 
ed to Metz; the one destined to 
support the other for a year with- 
out doing any work. If you re- 
gard only Metz, you are right 
beyond all doubt, the measure is 
very beneficial; but if you turn 
your eyes to the village of A, you 
will judge differently; for, unless 
you are blind, you will see that this 
village has lost a laborer and the 
thousand franes which remunerated 
his labor, and the activity which 
he excited around him by the ex- 
penditure of these thousand francs. 

At the first glance it seems to 
come to the same thing. What 
took place at the village now takes 
place at Metz, that is all. But 
here is the loss. At the village a 
man dug and cultivated the soil ; 
he was a laborer; at Metz he 
practices eyes right and eyes left ; 
he is a soldier. The money and 
the circulation are the same in 
both cases, but in the one there 
were three hundred days of pro- 
ductive labor; in the other there 
are three hundred days of unpro- 
ductive labor; always supposing 
that a part of the army is not in- 
dispensible to the public security. 

Now for the disbanding. You 
direct my attention to the acces- 
sion of a hundred thousand labor- 
ers, the increased competition, and 
the depressing effect it produces 
on the rate of wages. This is what 
you see, 

But here is what you do not see. 
You do not see, that to discharge 
a hundred thousand soldiers is not 
to annihilate a hundred millions of 
of francs, but only to leave them 
in the hands of the tax-payers. 
You do not see that to throw a 
hundred thousand laborers upon 
the market in this way, is to throw 
into it, at the same time, the hun- 
millions of frances destined to reward 
their labor; that consequently the 
same measure which increases the 
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supply of hands, also increases the 
demand for them; whence it fol- 
lows that your reduction of wages 
is illusory. You do not see that 
before as well as after the disband- 
ing, there are in the country a 
hundred millions of money corres- 
ponding to a hundred thousand 
men; that all the difference con- 
sists in this: before, the country 
pays a hundred millions to a hun- 
dred thousand men for doing no- 
thing; afterwards it would pay 
them the same amount for work- 
ing. You do not see, in fine, 
that when a tax-payer gives his 
money, whether to a soldier in 
exchange for nothing, or to a la- 
borer in exchange for something, 
all the ulterior consequences of the 
circulation of the money are the 
same in both cases; only in the 
second case, the tax-payer receives 
something, in the first he receives 
nothiog.—Result: a clear loss to 
the nation. 

III. Zaxes.—Did you never hap- 
pen to hear it said: “Taxes are 
the best sort of investment; they 
are a fertilizing dew. See how 
many families are supported by 
them, and follow out in imagination 
their ramified benefits to industry ; 
they are all bountiful—they are life 
itself” In order to controvert this 
doctrine I am obliged to reproduce 
the preceding refutation. Politi- 
cal economy knows very well that 
her arguments are not sufficiently 
entertaining to have it said of them, 
Repetita placent. So, like Basile, 
she has altered the proverb for 
her own use, well assured that in 
her mouth Repetita docent. 

The benefit which the public 
functionaries derive from them— 
this is what is seen. The good 
which results to others who supply 
the wants of these functionaries— 
this also is what is seen. These 
stare us in the face. 

But the disadvantage which the tax 
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payers experience in paying them 
—this is what is not seen—and the 
loss which results to those who 
supply their wants—this also is 
what is not seen—though it ought 
to be evident to the eyes of the 
understanding. 

When a_ public functionary 
spends for his benefit a hundred 
sous more, that implies that a tax- 
payer spends for his benefit a hun- 
dred sous less. But the expendi- 
ture of the functionary is seen, be- 
vause it is made; while that of the 
tax-payer is not seen, because, alas, 
he is prevented from making it. 

You compare the nation to an 
arid soil, and the taxes to a fertiliz- 
ing rain. But you ought to ask 
yourself further: where are the 
sources of this rain, and whether 
it is not precisely the taxes them- 
selves that suck up the moisture of 
thesoil and make itarid. Youought 
also to ask yourself whether it is pos- 
sible that the soil receives back again 
in rain as much of this precious 
moisture as it loses by evaporation, 

It is very certain that when 
Jacques Bonhomme counts out a 
hundred sous to the tax-gatherers he 
receives nothing in return, When 
afterwards, some public functionary 
expending these hundred sous re- 
stores them to Jacques Bonhomme, 
it is in exchange for an equal value 
of corn or labor. The clear result 
for Jacques Bonhomme is a loss of 
five francs. It is very true that 
often, perhaps oftener than not, the 
public functionary renders Jacques 
Bonhomme an equivalent service. 
In that case there is no loss on 
either side,there is only an ex- 
change. My reasoning, therefore, 
does not apply to useful public 
functions. I say this: If you wish 
to create a public office, prove its 
utility. Demonstrate thatisis worth 
as much to Jacques Bonhomme 
by the services it renders him, 
as it costs him. But setting aside 
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this intrinsic utility, do not invoke 
as an argument the benefit it con- 
fers on the public functionary, his 
family and those who supply their 
wants; do not allege that it en- 
courages industry. When Jacques 
Borhomme gives a hundred sous to 
a public functionary for a really use- 
ful service it is just the same as 
when he gives a hundred sous to 
a shoemaker for a pair of shoes. 
gift for gift and accounts balanced. 
But when Jacques Bonhomme 
hands over a hundred sous to a 
public functionary and receives no 
service, or perhaps is even subjected 
to some vexation, it is as if he had 
surrendered them toa robber. It 
is no answer to say that the public 
functionary will spend these hund- 
red sous to the great advantage of 
the national industry; the robber 
would have done just as much; 
Jacques Bonhomme would have 
done the same, if he had not en- 
countered on his way either the 
legal or the extra legal parasite. 

Let us accustom ourselves to 
judge of things not only by what 
is seen but also by what is not seen. 

Last year I was one of the Com- 
mittee of Finance, for in the Con- 
stituent Assembly members of the 
Opposition were not systematically 
excluded from all committees; in 
that the Constituent Assembly act- 
ed wisely. We heard M. Thiers 
say: “I have been all my life con- 
tending against the men of the 
legitimist party and of the party of 
the priests. Since a common 
danger has brought us nearer to- 
gether, since I have been thrown 
with them and know them, and we 
confer with each other frankly and 
openly, I have found that they are 
not the monsters I had imagined 
them to be.” 

However it may be, last year I 
was on the Committee of Finance. 
Every time that one of our col- 
leagues spoke of fixing at a mode- 
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rate sum the salary ofthe President 
of the Republic, of the Ministers 
and Ambassadors, he was answered : 
“For the good of the service it is 
necessary to surround certain func- 
tions with splendor and dignity. It 
is the means of bringing into 
them men of merit. A great many 
unfortunate persons solicit the Pre- 
sident for aid, and it would put him 
in a painful position to be com- 
pelled always to refuse their appli- 
cations. A certain display in the 
ministerial and diplomatic saloons 
is a necessary part of the ma- 
chinery of constitutional govern- 
ment, &e., &e.” 

Though such arguments may be 
controverted, they are certainly en- 
titled to serious examination. They 
are founded upon the public inter- 
est, well or ill considered ; and, for 
my part, I attach much more 
weight to them than many of our 
Catos, actuated by a narrow spirit 
of stinginess or jealousy. 

But what shocks my understand- 
ing, as a political economist, what 
makes me blush for the intellectual 
reputation of my country, is when 
some one resorts (as they never fail 
to do) to this absurd common- 
place, which is always favorably 
received: “Besides the luxury of 
the great public functionaries, en- 
courages the arts, industry, labor. 
The Chief Magistrate and his Min- 
isters cannot give fétes and soirées 
without making the life blood cir- 
culate through all the veins of the 
social body. To reduce their sal- 
aries is to starve the industry of 
Paris, and, by reflection, the indus- 
try of the nation.” 

For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, 
at least have some respect for 
arithmetic, and do not say before 
the National Assembly of France, 
for fear that, to their shame, they 
may believe you, that the addition 
of a column of figures gives a dif- 
ferent result according as it is 
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made from top to bottom, or from 
bottom to top. What! I am about 
making an arrangement with a 
ditcher to dig a drain in my field 
at the price of a hundred sous. 
Just as the bargain is nearly con- 
cluded, the tax-gatherer takes from 
me my hundred sous and hands 
them over to the Minister of the 
Interior. My improvement is de- 
feated, but the Minister will add 
one dish more to his dinner. On 
what ground will you venture to 
affirm that this official expenditure 
is an additional encouragement to 
the national industry? Do you 
not perceive that there is in this 
only a displacement of satisfaction 
and of labor? A minister has his 
table better furnished, that is true; 
but it is also true that a farmer has 
his field not so well drained. A 
Parisian cook has gained a hun- 
dred sous, I concede ; but you must 
also admit that a country ditcher 
has missed getting five franks. All 
that can be said is that the minis- 
terial dish and the cook who has 
got the money for it, these are 
what is seen; the field undrained 
and the ditcher not employed, 
these are what is not seen, 

Good God! How much trouble 
we have to prove in political econ- 
omy that two and two make four; 
and if we succeed, people ery out, 
“ this is so plain that it is tiresome.” 
Then they vote as if you had proved 
nothing at all. 

IV. Theatres—The Fine Arts— 
Ought the State to subsidize the 
arts? There is certainly a great 
deal to be said on both sides. 

In favor of the system of subsi- 
dizing, if may be said that the arts 
expand, elevate and refine the soul 
of a people, that they withdraw 
them from too much devotion to 
material objects, give them the 
feeling of the beautiful, and so act 
favorably upon their manners, cus- 
toms and morals, and even upon 
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their industry. It may be asked, 
what would be the condition of 
music in France without the Ital- 
ian Opera House andthe Academy 
of Music? Of the dramatic art 
without the French Theatre? Of 
painting and sculpture, without 
our collections and our museums? 
Further than this, it may be asked, 
whether without the centralization, 
and, in consequence, the subsidiz- 
ing of the fine arts, that exquisite 
taste would ever have been devel- 
oped, which is the noble attendant 
of French industry and recom- 
mends its products to the whole 
world. In the face of such results 
would it not be highly imprudent 
torenounce that moderate taxation 
of all the citizens which is the 
means of signalizing throughout 
Europe their superiority and their 
glory. 

To these reasons and many oth- 
ers, of which I do not dispute the 
force, reasons no less powerful may 
be opposed. There is first, it may 
be said, a question of distributive 
justice. Does the right of the le- 
gislator extend to curtailing the 
wages of the artisan in order to 
make an addition to the profits of 
the artist? M. Lamartine puts 
the question: If you suppress the 
subsidizing of a theatre, where will 
you stop in that career, and will 
you not be logically drawn on to 
suppress your Faculties, your Mu 
seums, your Institutes, your Libra- 
ries? It may be answered: If you 
will subsidize all that is good and 
useful, where will you stop in that 
career, and will you not be logically 
drawn on to establish a civil list 
for agriculture, for industry, for 
commerce, for charity, for educa- 
tion? Then is it certain that sub- 
sidizing is favorable to the progress 
of the arts. It is a question very 
far from being settled, and we see 
with our own eyes that the theatres 
which prosper most are those 
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which sustain themselves, But, ri- 
sing to higher considerations, it 
may be observed that our wants 
and desires spring up one out of 
another and rise into regions more 
and more refined, in proportion as 
the wealth of the community per- 
mits their satisfaction; that the 
Government has no business to 
meddle with this correspondence, 
since ina given condition of wealth 
it could not stimulate, by means of 
taxes, the branches of industry 
which minister to luxury, without 
impairing those which provide ne- 
cessaries, thus inverting the natural 
progress of civilization. It may 
also be observed that these artificial 
derangements of wants, tastes, la- 
bor and population, put the people 
in a precarious and dangerous 
situation, which has no solid basis. 

These are some of the reasons 
advanced by those who oppose the 
intervention of the State ‘n what 
concerns the order in which the 
people may think fit to satisfy 
their wants and desires, and accord- 
ingly direct their exertions. I am 
one of those, I confess, who think 
that the choice, the impulse, ought 
to come from below, not from above ; 
from the people, not from the leg- 
islators; and the contrary doctrine 
seems to me to lead to the annihi- 
lation of liberty and human dignity. 

But, by a deduction as false as it 
is unjust, do you know of what the 
political economists are accused ? 
It is, when we object to subsidizing, 
that we object to the thing which 
it is proposed to subsidize, and that 
we are the enemies of every kind of 
enterprise, because we desire that 
on one hand these enterprises should 
be free, and on the other, that they 
should trust to themselves for their 
recompense. Thus: do we ask that 


the State should not levy taxes for 
religious purposes ; we are atheists. 
Do we ask that the State should 
not raise money by taxes for educa- 
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tion; we are opposed to the enlight- 
enment of the people. Do we say 
that the State ought not, by means 
of taxes, to give a fictitious value to 
land, or to any branch of industry ; 
we are the enemies of property and 
labor. Do we think that the State 
ought not to subsidize artists ; we 
are barbarians who deem the arts 
useless. 

I protest here, with all my might, 
against these deductions. 

Far from entertaining the absurd 
idea of annihilating religion, edu- 
cation, property, labor and the arts, 
when we ask the State to protect 
the free development of all these 
orders of human activity, without 
keeping them in pay at the expense 
of each other; we believe, on the 
contrary, that all these living forces 
of society would be harmoniously 
developed under the influence of 
liberty, and that no one of them 
would become, as we see they now 
do, a source of disturbance, of abuse 
of tyranny, and of disorder. 

Our adversaries believe that an 
activity which is not kept in pay, 
nor subjected to Government regu- 
lation, is an activity annihilated. 
We believe the contrary. Their 
faith is in the legislator, not in hu- 
man nature, Ours is in human na- 
ture, not in the legislator. 

Thus M. Lamartine says: In the 
name of this principle, you ought 
to abolish the public exhibitions, 
which constitute the honor and 
riches of this country. 

I answer M. Lamartine: In your 
point of view, not to subsidize is to 
abolish ; because, setting out from 
the assumption that nothing exists 
but by the will of the State, you 
conclude that nothing can live but 
what is nourished by taxes. But I 
turn against you the example that 
you have chosen, and I beg you to 
observe that the greatest, the no- 
blest of exhibitions, that which is 
conceived in views the most liberal, 
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the most universal, and I may even 
use the word humanitarian, which 
is not extravagant in this place, is 
the exhibition now in course of 
preparation in London, the only one 
with which no government has any 
thing to do, and which no taxes pay 
for. 

Returning to the fine arts, I re- 
peat that strong reasons may be 
urged for and against the system of 
subsidizing. The reader understands 
that it is not the purpose of this 
article either to expound these rea- 
sons or to decide between them. 

But M. Lamartine has put for- 
ward an argument which I cannot 
pass by in silence, for it falls within 
the very limited circle of this in- 
quiry. 

He hassaid: “The economical 
question with regard to theatres is 
summed up in a single word: it is 
labor. The nature of this labor is 
of little importance, it is labor as 
fruitful as productive as any other 
kind of labor in a nation. The 
theatres in France, you know, sup- 
port and pay no less than eighty 
thousand workmen of all sorts, 
painters, masons, decorators, dress 
makers, architects, &c., who are the 
very life and movement of several 
quarters of this capital, and on this 
ground they are entitled to your 
sympathies !” 

Your sympathies! say rather: 
your tribute. 

And further on: “The amuse- 
ments of Paris are the employ- 
ment and the subsistence of the 
Departments, and the luxuries of 
the rich are the wages and the 
bread of two hundred thousand 
workmen, living by the employment 
diffused by the theatres over the 
surface of the Republic, and deriv- 
ing from those noble pleasures 
which distinguish France, the ne- 
cessaries of life for themselves and 
theirfamilies, Itisto them that you 
will give these 60,000 francs.” 
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(Very good! very good! strong 
marks of approbation.) 

For my part, I am compelled to 
say: very bad! very bad! confining, 
be it understood, the scope of this 
judgment to the economical argu- 
ment now in question. 

Yes, it is to the workmen of the 
theatres that at least a part of these 
60,000 franes will go. Some bribes 
may stray off by the way. Per- 
hapseven, ifthe matter were strictl 
investigated, it might be found that 
the cake will take another route; 
happy for the workmen if some 
crumbs are left for them. But I 
am willing to admit that the whole 
appropriation will go to the paint- 
ers, decorators, dress makers, hair 
dressers, &c. This is what is seen. 

But where does it come from ? 
There is the reverse of the question, 
quite as important to examine as its 
face. 

Where is the source of the 60,000 
francs? And where would they go 
if a legislative vote did not direct 
them first to the Treasury, and then 
to the Department of the Interior ? 
This is what is not seen. 

Certainly, nobody will venture to 
say that the legislative vote has en- 
gendered this sum in the ballot 
box; that it isa clear addition made 
to the wealth of the nation; that 
without this miraculous vote these 
60,000 francs might have been for- 
ever invisible and impalpable. It 
must be admitted that all the ma- 
jority could do was to decide that 
they should be collected somewhere, 
in order to be sent somewhere else, 
and that they could receive one des- 
tination only by being diverted from 
another. 

Such being the case, it is clear 
that the tax-payer who shall have 
been taxed one frane will no longer 
have that frane at his disposal. It 
is clear that he will be deprived of 
some enjoyment to the value of a 
franc, and that the workman, who- 











ever he might be that would have 
got it from him, will be deprived of 
wages to the same amount. 

Let us not then fall into the child- 
ish illusion of believing that the 
vote of the 16th of May adds any 
thing at all to the means and em- 
ployment of the nation. It displaces 
enjoyments, it displaces wages, and 
that is all it does. 

Will it be said that for one kind 
of gratification, and one kind of em- 
ployment, it substitutes other gratifi- 
cations and employments more ur- 
gent, more moral, more rational ? 
I might well dispute this ground. 
I might say: By wresting 60,000 
francs from the tax-payers you di- 
minish the wages of farmers, ditch- 
ers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
you increase to the same extent the 
wages of singers, hair dressers, deco- 
rators and dress makers. There is 
no proof that these last are a more 
interesting class than the others. 
M. Lamartine alleges no such thing. 
He himself says, that the industry 
of the theatres, is as fruitful, as pro- 
ductive (and not more) asany other; 
which might also well be disputed; 
for the best proof that the second is 
not as fruitful as the first, is that 
the first is called upon to subsidize 
the second. 

But this comparison between the 
intrinsic value and merit of the dif- 
ferent kinds of employment does 
not enter into my present subject. 
All that I have to do here is to show 
that if M. Lamartine, and the people 
who applauded his reasoning, saw 
with the left eye the wages gained 
by the persons who supply the wants 
of the actor, they ought to have 
seen with the right eye the wages 
lost by those who work for the tax- 
payers; for want of which they have 
fallen into the absurdity of mistak- 
ing a displacement for a gain. If 
they were consistent with their own 
doctrine, they would insist upon a 
general system of subsidizing; for 
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what is true of one france and of 
sixty thousand francs, is true, under 
the same circumstances, of a thou- 
sand million of frances. 

When taxes are proposed, gen- 
tlemen, prove their utility by rea- 
sons drawn from truth and common 
sense, but not by the shallow asser- 
tion: “ Public expenditures support 
the working class.” It conceals an 
essential fact, namely, that the pub- 
lie expenditures are always only 
substitutes for private expenditures, 
and that consequently they give 
support to one workman instead of 
another, but add nothing to the 
resources of the working class as a 
body. 

Your argument is very much in 
fashion, but it is too absurd to bear 
the light of common sense. 

V. Public Works.—Nothing is 
more natural than that a nation, 
after ascertaining that a great en- 
terprise will benefit the community, 
should carry it into execution by 
means of a general assessment. But 
I confess I lose my patience when 
I hear any one advance in support 
of such a resolution this economical 
nonsense: “ Besides, it is the means 
of providing employment for work- 
men.” 

The State opens a road, builds a 
palace, widens a street, digs a canal ; 
it thereby gives employment to cer- 
tain workmen ; this is what is seen ; 
but it deprives certain other work- 
men of employment—this is what 
is not seen. 

Behold the road in course of con- 
struction. A thousand workmen 
come every morning, go away every 
evening, and carry off their wages; 
that is certain. Ifthe road had not 
been determined on, if the funds 
had not been voted, these fine fel- 
lows would not have had this em- 
ployment or these wages; that is 
also certain. 

But is that all? Does not the 
operation, taken altogether, em- 
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brace something else? The instant 
that M. Dupin pronounces the 
magic words: “The Assembly has 
adopted it,” do the millions descend 
miraculously upon a ray of moon- 
light into the coffers of Messrs. 
Fould and Bineau? In order to 
complete the evolution as it is said, 
must not the State organize the 
collection as well as the expendi- 
ture? must it not send tax-gather- 
ers into the field and put the tax- 
payers under contribution ? 

Look at the question in its two 
elements. While you are observ- 
ing the destination which the State 
gives to the millions voted, do not 
neglect to observe also the destina- 
tion which the tax-payers would 
have given, and can no longer give, 
to these same millions. Then you 
will understand that a public enter- 
prise is a medal with two faces, 
On one is exhibited a workman em- 
ployed, with this device: What is 
Seen ; on the other a workman out 
of employment, with this device : 
What is Not Seen. 

The sophism which I am expo- 
sing in this paper with regard to 
public works, is so much the more 
dangerous because it seems to just- 
ify the wildest and most foolish un- 
dertakings. When a railroad or a 
bridge has a real utility, it is enough 
to appeal to this utility. But when 
that cannot be done with truth, 
then recourse is had to this mysti- 
fication: “Employment must be 
found for the workmen.” 

For this reason terraces are or- 
dered to be made and unmade in 
the Champ de Mars. The great 
Napoleon, it is known, thought 
that he did a work of philanthropy 
when he caused ditches to be dug 
and filled up again. He said, more- 
over: “Of what importance is the 
result? Look only at the wealth 
distributed among the laboring 
classes. 

Let us look into the real ele- 
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ments of the thing. The introduc- 
tion of money only confuses our 
ideas. To demand from all the 
citizens contributions in the form 
of money for a common work, is in 
reality to demand of them contribu- 
tions in kind; for each one of them 
has to obtain by his labor the sum 
that he is taxed. Now if all the 
citizens were brought together to 
execute in person a work useful to 
them all, that could be easily un- 
derstood ; their recompense would 
be found in the results of the work 
itself. But if after having called 
them together, they were set to 
making roads which nobody would 
ever travel on, or palaces that no- 
body would ever live in, and that 
under the pretext of finding them 
employment, it would be absurd, 
and they might certainly say with 
good reason: We have no interest 
in that sort of work; we would 
much rather work on our own ac- 
count. 

The process which consists in 
making the citizens contribute in 
money and not in labor, does not 
at all change these general results, 
Only by this last process the loss is 
made to fall on every body. By 
the first those who are employed in 
places under the government escape 
their share of the loss by adding it 
to that which their fellow-citizens 
have already to bear. 

There is an article of the Consti- 
tution which declares: “Society fa- 
vors and encourages the develop- 
ment of labor by the establishment 
on the part of the State, the De- 
partments and the Communes, of 
public works proper for giving em- 
ployment to unemployed hands.” 

As a temporary measure, at a 
critical period during a severe win- 
ter, this intervention of the public 
may have some good effects. It 
acts in the same way as insurance. 
It adds nothing to employment or 
wages, but it takes something from 
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the employment and wages of ordi- 
nary seasons to be given, with some 
loss, it is true, in times of peculiar 
hardship. 

As a permanent, general and sys- 
tematic arrangement it is nothing 
else than a ruinous mystification, 
an impossibility, a contradiction, 
which shows a little forced employ- 
ment that is seen, and conceals a 
great deal of employment prevented, 
which is not seen. 

VI. Intermedials.—Society is the 
aggregation of services which men 
forcibly or voluntarily render one 
another, that is to say, public ser- 
vices and private services. 

The first imposed and regulated 
by the law, which it is not always 
easy to change when it ought to be 
changed, may, like the law, outlive 
their own usefulness for a ong time, 
and still retain the name of public 
services even when they are no 
longer services at all, or have, in 
fact, become public verutions. The 
second belong to the domain of in- 
dividual will and _ responsibility. 
Each individual renders and receives 
as much of them as he will or can, 
after mutual bargaining. They 
have always in their favor the pre- 
sumption of real usefulness exactly 
proportioned to their comparative 
value. 

Therefore it is, that the former 
are so often stamped with unchange- 
ableness, while the latter obey the 
law_of progress. 

While the undue multiplication 
of public services tends, by the 
wastefulness which attends them, to 
establish in the bosom of the com- 
munity a pernicious parasitism, it 
is strange enough that some mod- 
ern sects attributing that character 
to free and private services, are 

seeking to transform the professions 
into public functions. 

These sects set themselves strong- 
ly against what they call interme- 
dials, They would gladly suppress 
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the capitalist, the banker, the spec- 
ulator, the master builder, the shop 
keeper, the merchant, accusing 
them of thrusting themselves in 
between production and consump- 
tion, in order to lay both under con- 
tribution, without rendering them 
any benefit.—Or rather they would 
transfer the business which those 
trades now do to the State, for the 
business itself could not be sup- 
pressed. 

The sophism of the Socialists on 
this point consists in showing the 
public what they pay to the inter- 
medials in exchange for their ser- 
vices, and concealing from them 
what they would have to pay to 
the State, It is the old dispute be- 
tween what strikes the eyes and 
what only shows itself to the mind ; 
between what is seen and what is 
not seen. 

It was especially in 1847, in the 
midst of the famine, that the So- 
cialist schools endeavored, and not 
without success, to popularize their 
pernicious theory. They well knew 
that the most absurd doctrine al- 
ways has some chance among men 
that are starving ; malesuada fames. 

Then it was, that with the aid of 
the catching phrases: Using up of 
man by man, speculation in hunger, 
engrossment, they set themselves to 
blacken commerce and throw a veil 
over its benefits. 

“Why,” said they, “leave to the 
merchant the care of bringing pro- 
visions from the United States and 
from the Crimea? Why do not the 
State, the Departments, and the 
Communes establish a bureau of 
supply and magazines of reserve ?” 

They would then come at the 
cost price, and the people, the poor 
people, would be relieved from the 
tribute they pay to free commerce, 
that is to say, selfish individualist 
and anarchical.” 

The tribute which the people 
pay to commerce; that is what is 
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seen. The tribute which the peo- 
ple would pay to the State, or its 
agents, under the Socialist system ; 
this is what is not seen. 

In what does the pretended trib- 
ute which the people pay to com- 
merce consist? In this: that two 
men reciprocally render each other 
services, at perfect liberty, with 
free competition, and at prices set- 
tled by mutual bargain. 

When the hungry stomach is at 
Paris, and the corn which would 
fill it is at Odessa, the suffering can- 
not be relieved unless the corn and 
the stomach are brought together. 
There are three modes of effecting 
this approximation: Ist, the hun- 
gry men may themselves go in 
search of the corn. 2d, They may 
have recourse to those who follow 
that business. 3d, They may assess 
themselves and appoint public func- 
tionaries to do the business. 

Of these three modes, which is 
the most advantageous ? 

Men have voluntarily chosen the 
second, in all ages, in all countries ; 
and the more readily in proportion 
as they were freer, more enlight- 
ened, and more experienced. I 
confess that in my view, that alone 
is sufficient to throw the presump 
tion on that side. My mind re- 
fuses to admit that mankind in 
general are mistaken on a point 
which concerns them so nearly, 

Let us, however, examine it. 

That thirty-six millions of peo- 
ple should themselves go to Odessa 
in search of the corn that is to feed 
them is evidently impracticable. 
The first mode is out of the ques- 
tion. The consumers cannot act 
for themselves, they must of neces- 
sity have recourse to intermedials, 
either public functionaries or mer- 
chants. 

Be it remarked, however, that 
the first mode would be the most 
natural. In reality it is the busi- 
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ness of him who is hungry to look 
after hisfood. Itisa trouble which 
concerns him; it is aservice which 
he owes himself. If another per- 
son, for whatever reason it may be, 
renders him this service, and takes 
this trouble for him, that other per- 
son has a right to compensation. 
I say this in order to show that the 
services of intermedials carry in 
themselves the principle of remu- 
neration. 

Be it as it may, since recourse 
must be had to what the Socialists 
eall a parasite, which is the most 
expensive parasite, the merchant 
or the public functionary ? 

Commerce, (I suppose it to be 
free, for how else could I reason ?) 
commerce, I say, is led by interest 
to observe the seasons, to learn 
from day to day the state of the 
crops, to receive information from 
all parts of the world, to anticipate 
wants, to provide for them in ad- 
vance. It has ships in readiness, 
correspondents everywhere, and its 
immediate interest is to buy as 
cheap as possible, to economize in all 
the details of its operations, and to 
effect the greatest results with the 
smallest amount of effort. It is not 
the merchants of France alone, but 
the merchants of all the world, 
that are concerned in providing for 
the wants of the French people, 
and if interest urges them with al- 
most absolute certainty, to perform 
their task at the smallest cost, the 
competition which prevails among 
themselves operates with no less 
certainty to give the consumer the 
benefit of their savings. 

The corn having arrived, the in- 
terest of commerce is to sell it as 
early as possible,in order to termi- 
nate the risk, realize its funds, and 
begin again if there is occasion for 
it. 

Directed by the comparison of 
prices it distributes food over the 

















whole country, always beginning at 
the point where it is dearest, that 
is tosay where the want of it is most 
sensibly felt. 

It is not then possible to imagine 
an organization better calculated 
for the benefit of those who are in 
want of food; and the beauty of 
this organization, unperceived by 
the Socialists, results entirely from 
its being free. True it is, the con- 
sumer is obliged to reimburse com- 
merce the expenses of transporta- 
tion, of shifting from one vessel to 
another, of storage, commissions, 
&c.; but under what system would 
it not be necessary that he who eats 
the corn should reimburse the ne- 
cessary expenses of bringing it 
within his reach? There is also to 
be paid some remuneration for the 
service rendered, but as to its amount, 
that is reduced by competition to 
the lowest point possible; and as to 
its justice, it would be strange in- 
deed that the artisans of Paris 
should not work for the merchants 
of Marseilles, when the merchants 
of Marseilles work for the artisans 
of Paris. 

Let the State be substituted for 
commerce, according to the Social- 
ist scheme, and what will happen 
then? Where,I ask, will be the 
saving for the public? Will it be 
in the price of the corn abroad? 
But figure to yourself the delegates 
of forty thousand Communes arriv- 
ing at Odessa on a given day, and 
at a time of urgent need; conceive 
what must be the effect on prices. 
Will it be in the expenses? But 
will fewer ships be required, fewer 
sailors, fewer transfers from one 
vessel to another, Jess storage, or 
will all these be obtained free of 
cost? Will it be in the profit of 
the merchants? But will your del- 
egates and public functionaries go 
to Odessa for nothing? Will they 
travel and labor on the principle of 
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fraternity? Must they not live? 
Must not their time be paid for? 
And do you believe that this will 
not greatly exceed the two or three 
per cent. profit made by the mer- 
chant, the rate at which he is ready 
to engage? 

And then consider the difficulty 
of collecting such an amount of 
taxes, of distributing such a quantity 
of food. Consider the peculations, 
the abuses inseparable from such 
an undertaking. Think of the res- 
ponsibility which would rest upon 
the Government. 

The Socialists who invented these 
follies, and who in times of distress 
infuse them into the minds of the 
multitude, boldly arrogate to them- 
selves the title of men ahead of their 
time ; and there is some danger 
that use, that tyrant of language, 
may ratify the phrase and the judg- 
ment it implies. 

Ahead of Their Time! — This 
supposes that these gentlemen 
see further than common people ; 
that their only fault is that they 
are too much in advance of the age ; 
and that if the time is not yet come 
for suppresing certain free services, 
denounced as parasitical, the blame 
lies with the public who are behind 
the Socialists. In my inmost soul 
and conscience, I believe that the 
contrary is the truth, and I know 
not to what barbarous age it would 
be necessary to go back in order 
to reach the level of the absurdities 
of socialism. 

The modern sectaries are con- 
stantly urging association in oppo- 
sition to society as it exists. They 
do not see that society under a free 
government is a veritable associa- 
tion very superior to all those 
which emanate from their fertile 
imaginations. 

Let us elucidate this by example. 
In order that a man may, when he 
gets up put on a coat, it is necessary 
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that a piece of land should have 
been enclosed, cleared up, drained, 
tilled, sowed with some sort of 
vegetable; it is necessary that 
sheep should have been pastured 
on it, that they should have vielded 
wool, that this wool should have 
been spun, woven, dyed and dress- 
ed; that the cloth should have been 
cut out, sewed, and fashioned into 
a coat. And this series of opera- 
tions implies a crowd of others; 
for it supposes the employment of 
implements of husbandry, sheep 
folds, work shops, fuel, machines, 
wagons, etc. 

If society was not a real associa- 
tion, whoever wanted a coat would 
have to work independently and 
alone; that is to say to accomplish 
for himself all the innumerable 
acts of the series, from the first 
stroke of the mattock which begins 
it, to the last stroke of the needle 
which finishes it, 

But thanks to the social instinct 
which is the distinctive character- 
istic of our species, these operations 
are distributed among a multitude 
of workmen and they are more and 
more sub-divided for the common 
benefit, in proportion as the con- 
sumption becoming more active a 
single act furnishes support to a 
new division of labor. 

Then comes the distribution of 
the product, which is made accord- 
ing to the contingent value that 
each one has contributed to the 
whole work. If this is not associa- 
tion I ask what is it? 

Observe that not one of the work- 
men, having created out of no- 
thing the least particle of matter, 
they have done no more than ren- 
der each other reciprocal services, 
coéperate with each other for a 
common object, and that they may 
all be considered with regard to 
each other as intermedials. If, for 
example, in the course of the ope- 
ration, the business of transporta- 
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tion becomes sufficiently important 
to occupy one person, the spinning 
another, and the weaving a third, 
why should the first be regarded as 
more parasitical than the two 
others? Must not the transporta- 
tion be done? Does not the car- 
rier devote time and trouble to it? 
Does he not save time and trouble 
to his associates?) What else or 
more is done by the latter than by 
him ? 

Are they not all equally subject 
as to their remuneration, that is to 
say, as to the distribution of the 
product to the natural law which 
governs prices? Is it not in per- 
fect freedom, and for the general 
good that the division of labor takes 
place, and that these arrangements 
are made? What need is there 
then that a Socialist, under the pre- 
text of organization, should come 
despotically to destroy our volun- 
tary arrangements, arrest the divis- 
ion of labor, substitute isolated for 
associated industry, and make civi- 
lization turn backwards? 

Is association, such as I here des- 
cribe it, any lessassociation because 
each individual enters into it or 
goes out of it freely, choses his 
place in it, judges and stipulates for 
himself, on his own responsibility, 
and brings into it the stimulus and 
security of personal interest? In 
order to entitle it to this name is it 
necessary that a reformer should 
come and impose on us his formula 
and his will, and concentrate, so to 
speak, all mankind in himself? 

The more these advanced schools 
are examined, the more convinced 
shall we be that there is but one 
thing at the foundation of them 
all: ignorance proclaiming itself 
infallible, and laying claim to des- 
potic power in the name of this in- 
fallibility. 

The reader will be kind enough 
to excuse this digression. It is, 
perhaps, not without utility at a 
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time when having broken lose from of the journals and the tribune, 
St. Simonean, Phalansterian and and seriously threatening the free- 
Icarian books, declamations against dom of labor and of business. 
intermedials are taking possession 


(To be Continued.) 





CHILDHOOD. 


Childhood is beautiful! 

I love a child, a bold yet gentle boy, 

Whose fearless eye outspeaks the dauntless soul 
Undimmed by Care, unfettered yet by Art, 

With Nature’s freshness keenly sensitive 

To Nature’s beauty, and in Earth and Sky 
Perceiving only sunshine; for to him 

The darkest day is bright. 


Childhood is wonderful! 

I love a child in whom our reason’s eye 

Can see the budding intellect expand, 

Grasping new thoughts with wondering delight, 
Developing, with dim self-consciousness, 

The deep and living ideas of the soul ; 

With intuition, like unerring instinct, 

Rising, with curious search, from cause to cause, 
Upward to Father—God. 


Childhood is mystery! 

I love a child; his upward panting spirit 

Is Nature’s faithful light out-shadowing 
Strange man’s immortal destiny; and there 
We read the unrolling volume of the soul, 
Ever unfolding on from birth to death, 
Glancing in life beyond the grave, and on 
From death unto eternity, and on 
Unrolling ever more. I love a child. 
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MARION==“THE CAROLINA PARTISAN. 


NO. 


I have carried you, dear read- 
ers, through the campaign of 1780 
in South Carolina. That of 1781 
is about to open under better aus- 
pices. The drama is to be re- 
newed with increased interest. Con- 
gress makes an effort: Greene suc- 
ceeds to Gates, and the Continentals 
ofthe Southern army, are to be re-or- 
ganized. The wreck of Gates’s 
army had been collected at Char- 
lotte, and was there transferred to 
Greene, who soon put his troops 
in motion for the Pee Dee. Morgan 
was sent ahead with his legion, 
and upon entering South Carolina 
was joined by Pickens with his 
militia. Sumter was, for the time, 
hors de combat, from a_ severe 
wound received in the bloody fight 
at Blackstocks. Marion, we left 
perdu, at rest on Snow’s Island. 

But rest with him did not imply 
rust. He kept his weapons bright 
the while. His scouts were out, 
all’ about. Never were scouts so 
vigilant, so active. Never did par- 
tisan establish so perfect a system 
for getting intelligence. He had 
his telegraphic communication 
through swamp and forest, and 
planted his eyes, keen as the 
eagle’s, on every precinct—in every 
British post and garrison, from 
Camden to the metropolis. His 
watch dogs circled every sheep 
fold in which their precious ones 
found shelter—his dashing adven- 
turous cavaliers, every dove-cote 
- where love and beauty claimed a 
champion. Did the British move 
any where, those eyes were upon 
them. Did the marauding tories 
gather about any devoted hamlet, 
the watch dogs gave tongue, and 
the ears of the young cavaliers were 
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open; then, ‘boot and saddle/— 
‘spur and sabre’ were the words— 
“ And up and away, good fellows, 

Enough of the gay green wood, 

For the wolf is at bay round the cottage, 

And the spear must drink his blood !”” 

In other words, Suow’s Island 
must be left for a season. We 
have work to do every where 
else—great work in prospect, grand 
battle in place of guerilla. Greene’s 
Continentals are on the Pee Dee. 
William Washington captures the 
British post at Claremont, by 
wooden cannon, and this clever 
affair is followed by one still more 
clever—a sound drubbing adminis- 
tered to Tarleton at the Cowpens, 
where he was savagely cut up by 
Morgan, supported by Pickens with 
his militia, who, picking off nearly 
all the epauletted gentry, left the 
British army a mere mob, at the 
mercy of the Continentals, 

Marion is not idle while these 
stirring events take place. He is 
joined by Lee’s legion. Together, 
they surprise Georgetown, but fail 
against the British fortress, or 
citadel, lacking cannon. But the 
attempt, though only partially suc- 
cessful, was full of promise, and 
significant of a general plan for 
conquering all the British posts in 
detail. It argued, besides, that 
growing confidence in their own 
capacity—that better exercise of 
their own resources, which, from 
the period when Marion took the 
field, had marked the career of our 
partisans. It was a bold and very 
spirited affair ; the first of a series 
of efforts on the enemy’s fortresses 
in the interior, all of which were 
finally carried by Marion, or Sum- 
ter, or Pickens. 








This affair over, it is Marion’s 
turn to take the initiate against 
Col. Watson, who, hitherto, has 
been pursuing him. He drives 
Watson’s regiment, at full speed, to 
the shelter of Camden; then, send- 
ing out his detachments, right and 
left, he strikes wherever he can 
find the quarry; now at the for- 
aying, now at the convoying party ; 
relieving corpulent wagons of royal 
stores, and straightening my Lord 
Rawdon in Camden, in the matter 
of beef, pork, flour, and other 
creature comforts, for which his 
lordship was getting a good appe- 
tite. In no other way could our 
poor foresters get their own sup- 
plies; pick up powder and ball; 
procure the necessary blankets; 
shoes, jackets and inexpressibles. 

Almost at the same moment his 
separate parties capture a valuable 
convoy at Manigault’s Ferry ; a few 
score of British regulars at Monck’s 
Corner; by an ambush at Wacca- 
maw, he slashes Campbell’s British 
dragoons to pieces; and, on the 
Pee Dee, captures De Peyster and a 
fine body of Grenadiers, taking 
them in the very act of firing the 
very dwelling where they have just 
had their breakfast. The young 
captain, who took De Peyster, was 
the son of the hospitable house- 
holder whose house he had devoted 
to the flames. 

And so sped the war among our 
partisans; day by day; constant 
employment; surprise; skirmish ; 
hot pursuit, sly retreat—no respite 
throughout the year, winter orsum- 
mer. And this sort of practice 
was thus in progress, under fifty 
different leaders, throughout the 
State; each after his own fashion ; 
all aiming at the conquest of that 
beautiful virgin, the hope of em- 
bracing whom reconciles Marion 
to his feast of dry potatoes and 
his draught of simple vinegar. 

Small affairs, these, you will say, 
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but successful, we say; we shall 
see, hereafter, how the affairs of the 
grand army turn out. But these 
small affairs are very serious affairs 
to our British grenadiers. When 
they find themselves hungering in 
garrison and know that Marion has 
cut up their convoys and carried 
off their cattle; when they find 
that they cannot get a barrel of 
flour, or a pound of beef, without 
paying for it in blood; when they 
find it unsafe to put a nose outside 
of their fortress, less it be wrung 
off; and when they march by day 
or bivouac by night, with the 
momentary dread of stepping upon 
a nest of rattlesnakes as they march, 
or of being routed up from their 
sleep by the dash of a herd of 
young panthers, gaunt with long 
famine and heated from protracted 
chase. 

Verily, very serious affairs, 
though there be none of grand 
armies. Yet, if the value of the 
event is to be estimated by regard 
only to the amount of bloodshed, 
this sort of affair is by no means 
wanting. I have told you of that 
of Cowpens, but not yet of King’s 
Mountain. That was rather a large 
affair! The Mountaineers of Vir- 
ginia, the two Carolina’s and 
Georgia—six thousand men—have 
collected to do honor to the fa- 
mous Col. Ferguson, one of the 
best of the British partisans. He 
has penetrated their vallies with 
fifteen hundred sturdy followers, 
and our mountaineers close about 
him with a similar force of fifteen 
hundred. They are picked men; 
and one third of them are South 
Carolinians, led by Col. Williams! 
and from all sides they clamber up 
the heights to the bloody feast of 
vultures, and Ferguson falls; and 
within a few steps of him, the 
Carolina Williams falls—tradition 
says they perished by each others 
hands; and the whole British army 
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is crushed, conquered, slain or cap- 
tured! And this grand affair takes 
place within six weeks after the de- 
feat of Gates, and the work is done 
by the native militiamen only; 
and yet the blind malignants will 
tell you that the natives were doing 
nothing, and that South Carolina 
was even then every where pros- 
trate. 

One anecdote will here suffice to 
show you the spirit and patriotism 
of her sons! Col. Lacy has joined 
himself to the force of Williams. 
His father is a loyalist. He has 
heard the plans adopted for the 
defeat of Ferguson. His horse is 
saddied. He is about to gallop 
away, to apprize Ferguson of his 
danger. The son discovers him in 
the act to mount. He says to 
some of his followers—*I cannot 
lay hands upon my father, but do 
you seize upon the old man; do 
not hurt him; lock him up, put a 
guard over him, and let them keep 
him closely till all’s over.” And 
the thing was done, even as he 
commanded. 

But no more of episodes now. 
Our grand armies, British and 
Continental, are slowly approach- 
ing each other, big with solemn 
oo oe and mighty expectations. 

ut our American grand army re 
cedes, as the British advances. The 
one flies, the other pursues; until 
tired of flight, and in a good po- 
sition, the blue coats, under Greene, 
buckle themselves up for battle, 
and dash at the showy and im- 
pudent red coats as they come on 
at Guilford. 

Guilford, from her hills, looks 
down upon the conflict, and, with 
a groan, she sees the British lion 
tear the American eagle from her 
perch! It is a very pretty fight 
considering—but American grand 
army is not yet a match for British. 
It lacks equally good resources— 
and, which is more important, 
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equally good training. The blue 
coats are worsted, but not badly. 
Greene is a shrewd, prudent Gen- 
eral, who will not suffer himself to 
be too much beaten, nor to stay 
beaten. He gradually recovers 
from his bruises and again ad- 
vances to the South Carolina line. 
Cornwallis, on the other hand, 
pushes on for Virginia, where, in 
process of time, we shall hear of 
him again. He leaves Rawdon in 
charge of the British army in 
Carolina, counting some ten thou- 
sand men, of whom seven thousand 
are regulars, 

While these affairs of grand 
armies are in progress, Marion has 
been hacking and hewing at the 
several tory settlements along the 
Santee, Wateree, Congaree, and 
down within view-halloo of the 
Charleston garrison ; so that there 
is a disquieting sense of hornet 
music every where, in the ears of 
the enemy; keeping him from 
pleasant sleep and greatly impair- 
ing his digestion. Our partisan 
has cut off numerous detached 
posts from their proper allowance 
of provisions. Bréad don’t rise in 
their ovens; beef is decidedly up 
in their markets; too high to be 
within reach. Pork seems to labor 
under all the objections of the 
Levitical law. It is forbidden food ! 
Herrings are no longer lively in 
Camden and other posts; and their 
garrisons are naturally out of 
spirits! Our partisan has made 
bankrupt all the commissariat, and 
it is necessary that a final stop 
should be put to his impertinences. 
Col. Watson is again chosen to 
hunt him up—hunt him down, 
rather; and, this time, it is resolved 
that the hunters shall be adequate 
to their work. 

A formidable force is given to 
Watson; crack detachments; se- 
lect men; tall grenadiers; black 
pandours and foxy loyalists. But 
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our partisan cannot see Watson just 
se He has to dispose, first, of 
ess imposing customers. He hears 
of his old enemy, Gainey, as again 
in motion somewhere near George- 
town. He hunts him up and drubs 
him so thoroughly, that half of his 
followers bite the dust. Gainey, 
himself, is so hotly pursued that he 
rushes into Georgetown alone, with 
a bayonet sticking in his back. It 
has been thrust in, with a will, by 
a fiery young pursuer; has sepa- 
rated from the musket, and Gainey 
not allowed time to pull it out, 
carries off the weapon at the ex- 
pense of a wound, much more hurt- 
ful to his honor than his life, in a 
very discreditable region. 

This enemy, thus put hors de 
combat for a season, our Swamp 
Fox doubles a second time upot 
Colonel Tynes, who, forgetting his 
_ drubbing, has been making 

imself again busy in the loyal 
settlements, and has taken the 
field with a sturdy body of fresh 
recruits. But, before he can dress 
his men and properly train them 
to the drill, Marion drills through 
them with rifle and sabre. From 
that moment Tynes disappears 
wholly from the path; whether 
done to death, or por up by 
the friendly gods, as was the case 
with the Homeric heroes, there is 
no telling now. 

With his disappearance, another 
Scottish Chieftain comes upon the 

ound, one Major Mcllraith, who 
had a queer notion that war could 
be carried on quite consistently 
with Rrenpiied religion; that 
Marion’s practice was utterly hea- 
thenish and without the pale of the 
church. He thought it particu- 
larly savage that our partisan 
should cut off detachments ; cap- 
ture such innocent things as con- 
voys; slash away at nice little 
escorts, with huge sabres hewn 
from mill Saws ; and pick off sen- 
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tinels by murderous rifle shots. 
He protested utterly against a sys- 
tem borrowed from the red men, 
of lying in wait behind innocent 
bushes; watching, with murder- 
ous intent, for unsuspecting red 
coats, walking, or riding quietly, 
along the king’s highways; and he 
concluded this searching homily 
by a challenge, inviting our par- 
tisan to emerge from his cover, 
into the open field, and come up 
to the work of butchery in true 
Evangelical manner. In brief, he 
challenged the swamp fox to a 
pitched battle, in the true style of chi- 
valry, twenty picked men ona side. 

Marion laughs quietly, and says 
to his men— 

“We can surely indulge him in 
so pious a desire !” 

And he accepts the challenge. 
He has been for some days hang- 
ing about Mcllraith, and harrass- 
ing him at every turning. Having 
a force, in cavalry, in ‘which Me- 
Ilraith was lacking, he has assailed 
him, front and rear, with great 
audacity; cutting off his pickets 
and flanking parties, and making 
him sore, and keeping him in hot 
water, so long as he kept the for- 
ests. It was only by desperate 
efforts and forced marching, that 
the British could gain open field 
for display. This done, MclIlraith 
was too strong in infantry for our 
partisan; and then it was that 
Mcllraith sent his challenge. 

Marion would have fought him 
all day on the same terms, twenty 
against twenty. There was not, 
in the whole British regiment, a 
single man who could wield the 
rifle against our foresters. It was 
a monstrous error of the British 
Major, and he repented of it as soon 
as he found his challenge accepted. 
The moment that our twenty par- 
tisans appeared on the ground, the 
British party was recalled, and re- 
tired within their squares. 
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Mr. Mcllraith was thus backed 
out; no doubt his conscientious 
scruples again got the better of 
him. He kept up a show of battle 
throughout the day; but stole 
away, under cover of the night, 
leaving bag and baggage behind 
him. In the open field, he must 
have been starved into submission; 
and he well knew that, just so 
soon as his march through the 
forest was resumed, just so cer- 
tainly our partisan would be upon 
his flanks. His stolen march en- 
abled him to gain a millseat, where 
he fortified himself; and Marion 
had no means to dislodge him. 
But he straitened him famously ; 
and when the British Major re- 
sumed his march, it was to suffer 
perpetual annoyance. But he got off 
finally, though somewhat maimed 
of his fair proportions, and made 
his way to the city. 

But his story had got there be- 
fore him. His Evangelical war- 
fare, especially his backing out 
from the field to which he himself 
had invited his enemy, was sup- 
posed to be too pious a method 
for conquering the country. Poor 
Mellraith was put into coventry 
by his brother officers, grew sick at 
stomach, in consequence, and threw 
up his commission. 

But Marion must not get too 
saucy, because he has disposed of 
Tynes and Gainey and Mcllraith ; 
for Watson is at his heels; and 
Doyle, afterwards distinguished as 
a General of his Britannic Majesty 
in India. 

Their commands are especially 
selected for the capture of the 
swamp fox. And, in addition to 
their picked infantry, they have 
squads of cunning tories, wood- 
men, admirable as scouts, who can 
scent foxes; and, with them, they 
feel sure to beat up our partisan 
in his swamps and deal him certain 
retribution; and, for the better 
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sweeping away his ambushments, 
they bring with them certain grass- 
hoppers, so they call a very agile 
sort of field piece, with corpulent 
abdomen, that will swallow and 
disgorge a peck of bullets at the 
same moment. And there is, at 
the back of these, a body of tory 
horse, under one Harrison, who 
promises great things; and, with 
all these aids and. appliances, they 
set out for the swamp and fox pre- 
cincts where our partisan may be 
found! And Marion is not alto- 
gether unwilling that they should 
find him. He has grown weary of 
dodging, even from a_ superior 
enemy. He fancies, now, that his 
foresters have had sufficient prac- 
tice to be trusted against his Ma- 
jesty’s regulars; and he, accor- 
dingly, prepares for Watson ; 
though still after an irregular 
fashion. 

Watson approached from one 
quarter; Doyle, more slowly, was 
coming on from another. To anti- 
cipate their junction was the ob- 
ject of our partisan; and, making 
a forced march, he threw himseif 
in the path of Watson. Hard was 
the fight that followed, there, on 
the Wiboo Swamp, along the San- 
tee; and Marion first finishes with 
Col. Harrison, knocking the life out 
of him, and his colleague, Col. 
Richbourg, and their tory fol- 
lowers. 

But then comes Watson’s regu- 
lar infantry, and the grasshoppers, 
that belch bushels of grape through- 
out the woods; and Marion’s rifle- 
men are forced to skulk, until 
Watson resumes his march. 

Then, next day, our partisan 
hammers him again, from front 
and rear, with rifle bullets: until 
the grasshoppors are brought into 
play ; when the riflemen disperse ; 
but only to gather again about the 
pursuer ; and attack him on the 
march, gleaning scores of victims 
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at each successive assault, and melt- 
ing away safely and respectfully 
before the bayonet and cannon. 

This was the sort of game that 
Marion loved to play. It was with 
him a winning game always. Cal- 
culate for yourselves, the profit, to 
our burly Briton, of such practice. 
A half hour’s drilling, under the 
rifle bullets of our sharp shooters, 
with their subsequent dispersion by 
the cannister; but as soon as the 
field pieces are limbered up, and 
the march resumed, then the 
whistle again of the rifle bullets; 
and this continued, day by day, 
through a long march, in a thick 
forest country. Oh! be sure the 
swamp fox finds his profit in it, 
or there had been an end of the 
game ere this! He gives Watson 
no respite—skulks now, and dis- 
appears; only to be encountered 
again in the next thicket, orswamp 
margin, where he gleans a new 
harvest of red coats by another 
ambush ; and so the sport goes on, 
until, sweating famously all the 
while, Watson succeeds in reaching 
Black River. 

But Marion has got there before 
him; has destroyed the brilge; 
has covered the woods and hills 
opposite, with his rifles. Watson 
opens with his field pieces, stuffed 
to the muzzle, with all sorts of 
missiles; but our riflemen lie low, 
keep dark, and, watching their 
movements, soon tear all the ar- 
tillerists to pieces; tear up every 
red coat that shows himself within 
range! It is in vain that the 
Briton strives to shorten the space 
between. But it isno go! Cap- 
tains, colonels, cowboys, thieves, 
all go down, incontinently, with 
every step forward; and poor Wat- 
son throws up hands and eyes in 
holy horror, as he cries aloud— 

“Was ever such shooting seen 
before !” 

He gives up the game ; keeps up 





the fight across the stream ’till 
dark; then, beginning to appre- 
hend for his own safety, he feels 
that it is his time to skulk ;—to 
steal away, if he can, under the 
cover of the night. 

But our swamp fox is not alto- 
gether satisfied to suffer this. He 
follows our Briton, watching his 
moment. Then did Watson fall 
into the pious track of Mcllraith. 
Then it was that he sent our par- 
tisan that famous despatch, which 
the poets have versified, begging 
him to stop his pagap, heathen 
and utterly giabolical habit of bush 
fighting, and come forth to the 
passage of arms, like a decent man 
and a christian. 

Marion chuckled and behaved 
more heathenishly than ever. He 
so increased his evil practices, that 
Watson was forced to take to his 
heels, outright, galled in flank and 
rear by incessant bullets and broad- 
swords, so that not a step forward 
was made, without feeling himself 
harried by our hounds, who tore 
and worried him as he sped, until 
they fairly beleaguered him for 
awhile; our partisans riding round 
the British camp hourly, and the 
young officers daily challenging 
those of the British to single com- 
bat! It was here that the scene 
occurred between Mary Wither- 
spoon and the British gallant, who 
had sneered at her lover, Conyers, 

All this affair with Watson was 
marked by feats of daring which 
remind you of the chivalrous pe- 
riods. The partisan warfare is, of 
all others, that which most enables 
a gallant cavalry to be audacious, 
They did the most daring things ; 
and the personal combats were fre- 
quent; and thus war became ro- 
mance !—Harrison, the leader of 
the tory cavalry, fell under the arm 
of Conyers, in single combat, al- 
most hewn in twain by the heavy 
claymore of that powerful fellow. 
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Gavin James, a private, alone main- 
tained a narrow causeway, against 
the whole tory column, while his 
companions made their way over 
it in safety, and the brave fellow 
himself escaped, after slaying three 
of his enemies single-handed ! 

And there were a dozen such 
performances in the daily skir- 
mishing for eighteen days; the 
least time occupied in the alternate 
pursuit and flight of Watson. 

The Briton was fairly worn out. 
His despatches, entreating succour, 
were intercepted. Never were such 
lugubrious epistles! Finally, after 
ten days of close leaguer, he was 
compelled to move ; but his forced 
march found the light parties of 
Marion still on his flanks, drilling 
them from every cover,and cutting 
them down at every corner. At 
length, Marion threw himself di- 
rectly across his path. Watson 
fell back; resumed his flight by 
another road, but without gaining 
any thing! When again overtaken 
by our partisan, his infantry were 
speeding through a pine barren, 
like horses, at full trot. Horry’s 
cavalry and McCottry’s _ rifles, 
proved sufficient goads to increase 
their speed. At Sampit Bridge 
came another, and a last passage, 
of the main bodies, a bloody com- 
bat, from which Watson barely 
escaped with his own life, and the 
remnant of his regiments, to the 
shelter of Georgetown. He had 
gone forth to shear, and had come 
home shorn; leaving fleece and 
blood, both, all along the thorny 
road which he had traveled. 

But while Marion was thus 
dressing his mutton in one quarter, 
Doyle was busy looking for him in 
another. Doyle had succeeded, 
under tory conduct, in penetrating 
the refuge of our partisan at Snow’s 
Island, where he found only a 
corporal’s guard which had been 
left in charge of it. This he dis- 
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persed. He carried off all the 
little stores which our swamp fox 
had gathered in his retreat ;—all 
the meal and potatoes ; his sacks 
of salt ; and some half dozen bacon 
hams which had been stored away 
for great occasions; a very serious 
loss to our simple foresters ! 

Soon as Marion heard of it, and 
of Doyle’s progress,—having rid 
himself entirely of Watson,—he 
turned upon, and began the same 
pretty game with him; but Doyle, 
by rapid marches, succeeded in 
making his way to Camden, 
whither the exigencies of my Lord 
Rawdon had called him at that 
moment; but he, too, had some 
harrying as he sped, and paid 
bloody toll for his passage. 

Watson was recruited in George- 
town from Charleston, and took the 
field, once more, after our swamp 
fox; Gainey, too, still with a sore 
sensation in the back, was again 
in the saddle, with a new force of 
British and tories—two other bod- 
ies were also in motion; all for the 
purpose of destroying our swamp 
fox, or driving him from the coun- 
try; and, at this moment, the par- 
tisans had not two rounds of pow- 
der to a man. , 

It was Marion’s turn to skulk 
again! Watson had a thousand 
picked men, this time, at his heels ; 
Doyle, too, had turned upon him 
with a strong regiment ; the several 
squads of Gainey, and others, might 
reach a thousand more. Mon- 
strous odds; yet, when Marion 
looked at his men, and, in few 
words, sounded their temper, he 
said— 

“We can make some of them 
feel us, at all events. Gentlemen, 
boot and saddle. Col. Doyle is in 
our path !” 

And our brigade swept through 
the swamp at Lynch’s Creek, and 
made for Doyle’s quarters; yet, 
came too late! Doyle had fled ; 








destroying all his heavy baggage, 
and hurrying with such headlong 
speed, once more for Camden, that 
the road was strewn with canteens 
and knapsacks, every thing that 
might retard his flight. 

Why was this? His force was 
equal to that of Marion, and he 
had ample munitions, while our 
partisan was wholly wanting in 
them. 

The secret was soon explained. 
The grand armies were again about 
to come together. Greene was 
approaching Camden, and my Lord 
Rawdon was calling in all his de- 
tachments. Watson, with like 
speed, followed Doyle in the same 
direction. Marion took up the 
chase after Watson; but, suddenly 
joined by Lee with his legion, he 
was diverted to the leaguer of Fort 
Watson, a British post, upon an 
ancient mound some forty feet 
above the plain. 

Our partisans had no artillery. 
How to reach the garrison? The 
genius of Maham, one of Marion’s 
cavalry, solved the problem ina 
night. He extemporized a log 
house tower, overlooking the Brit- 
ish fortress, and the picked rifles of 
our partisans, posted in the tower, 
commanded the fortress. They 
overawed the garrison with deadly 
fires, while the infantry stormed 
the heights. And so, the post was 
won. 

This done, Marion, who slept 
with one eye open, one foot always 
in the stirrup, sped away to the 
Santee Hills, thence to watch the 
several roads leading to Camden, 
and cut off all succours from Raw- 
don, whom Greene was about to 
engage. Greene had got to Hob- 


kirk’s Hill, a mile from Camden. 
Rawdon, who was one of the 
ablest British officers in America, 
slipt quietly out from Camden; 
made what our latin backwoods- 
men call a “ circumbendibus,” sur- 
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prised and grappled with our Con- 
tinental General, and gave hima 
fling, which made him creep back 
into his jungle ! 

And so, for a season, very un- 
satisfactorily to our side, ended the 
affair of grand army against grand 
army. Our petty partisan army, 
meanwhile, with petty squadrons, 
doing, ever and anon, some nice 
little business on their own ac- 
count, cutting up a detachment 
and cutting off a convoy. These 
small affairs, wretchedly small, no 
doubt, hardly worth a bulletin, are 
yet, in the long run, a very serious 
matter; they are incessant; they 
keep our red coats always in a fret 
and fever; cut off many a good 
fellow; cut off many a good din- 
ner; and make even grand armies 
uncomfortable. Thus, while Raw- 
don and Greene are pushing at 
each other, Marion’s detachments 
brush through the country. One 
of his parties at Rafting Creek, 
captures a British convoy of eighty 
men; to say nothing of goodly 
stores ;—another cudgels soundly a 
Scotch and Loyalist gathering on 
the Pee Dee; a third, under Harden, 
a hard rider and a tough soldier, 
captures the Fort Balfour at Poco- 
taligo, and sweeps the country, 
along the Salkehatchie and the 
Edisto, of all its moral vermin; 
and there are some half a dozen 
other squads, busy in other quar- 
ters, in the work of capturing, cut- 
ting up, and cutting off our inno- 
cent red coats. They can travel 
no where, seeking the picturesque, 
without a chance of cracked heads 
and bloody crowns. Very small 
affairs ; but of a sort to make the 
British very uncomfortable; and 
while his detachments are thus 
working, Marion, himself, sup- 
ported by Lee, lays siege to Fort 
Motte. 

This is the siege, my friends, 
the events of which have been im- 
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mortalized by American art. Here 
it was that the widowed matron 
who owned the dwelling which the 
British had converted into a for- 
tress, herself gave the bow and 
fiery arrows which decreed it to 
destruction. 

“Let every dwelling of mine 
perish,” said this noble woman, 
“sooner than it shall serve to shel- 
ter the enemies of my country.” 

Was not this the sentiment of a 
Roman mother ? 

Well, the post fell! How should 
it escape, thus consecrated to doom, 
by such a sentiment? And she 
stood by, proud and calm, while 
shaft after shaft, flaming as it flew, 
fastened upon the blazing shingles. 
The British were smoked out, like 
rats, from their snug places. But, 
among the prisoners there were 
some who had become especially 
odious; had written their names 
in black and bloody letters as rob- 
bers and outlaws! And while 
Marion sat at dinner with the lady 
of the mansion, news was brought 
him that these men were about to 

— their crimes upon the 
lows. 

Marion, fierce in war, was the 

ery personification of mercy, as of 
fsgoanint, in the moment of 

onquest. You should have seen 

ow he tumbled up from table, and 
nurried to the scene; how he cut 
flown the gasping victims; how 
his little rapier, sharp and bright, 
flourished in the eyes of the frown- 
ing executioners, defrauded of their 
prey. 
“ Another such attempt, my good 
fellows, and the offender swings 
for it.” Thisis all, but it is enough! 
They knew their man. In the re- 
solves of justice he was inflexible 
as the grave! 

And while Marion, Sumter, Pick- 
ens, and others of our partisans, 
were thus doing good work hourly ; 
undergoing continual toil and strife 
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and suffering; they found them- 
selves the subjects of disparaging 
slights and comments on the part 
of certain of the great men in the 
regular service! The sensibilities 
of our partisan took fire at this. 
The militia were always apt to be 
disparaged by the regulars. They 
not only got no pay, but they got 
no thanks. Without provisions, 
medicines, clothes, blankets, they 
were assigned all the most labo- 
rious duties; the worst employ- 
ments, and, in the fights of grand 
armies, they were usually put for- 
ward in the front ranks, with no 
better weapon than shot gun and 
rifle, to draw the enemies fire, and 
break the first shock of the regu- 
lars in their charge. 

To crown this injustice, it was 
the habit to speak of them always 
subordinately, and with a perpetual 
tendency to sneer. 

Marion grew sick of a service 
where these were the conditions; 
and declared his purpose of leay- 
ing it, and joining the regular army 
with Washington. More than a 
thousand Carolinians had already 
done so, after the fall of Charles- 
ton. This declaration taught a 
more becoming valuation of his 
services; and he was finally dis- 
suaded from his purpose. Surnter, 
and others of our partisans, had, in 
like manner, resented the unjust 
disparagement of their deeds ; and, 
but for the appeal to their patriot- 
ism, they would all have abandoned 
the field in which they had 
wrought with such admirable ef- 
fect. The grand army had usually 
got itself whipt. Our partisans, 
with petty squadrons, had usually 
been successful; but, the work 
done, the pray and praise equally 
had been accorded to the big gen- 
erals, two hundred and fifty pounds 
avordupois; while our active, 
dashing, slashing, wiry, and slen- 
der militia-men got neither pay nor 
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praise. And, at most times, such 
was the neglect with which they 
were treated, that the troops of 
Marion and Sumter were not only 
half naked, but never supplied 
even with ammunition—a portion 
of their men being compelled to 
wait till some of the combatants 
were put hors de combat, upon the 
field, before they could rush in, 
possess themselves of weapons, and 
take part in the conflict. 

Marion is a man of patience. He 
is easily pursuaded to stifle his re- 
sentments, and get on as before, as 
well as he can. It was fortunate 
for the argument which persuaded 
him, that it was enforced by the 
pressure of a continued necessity. 
The war still rages. Rawdon finds 
it impossible, with such a vigilant 
and dexterous enemy between him 
and Charleston, his base of opera- 
tions, to keep Camden as a post; 
he abandons, consigns it to the 
flames, and retires to the city. 

Too feeble to assail him in front, 
Marion hangs upon his Lordship’s 
skirts, plucking at them as he goes, 
and téaring away, occasionally, a 
bit of his train. 

Rawdon, at last safely housed in 
Charleston, Greene once more pen- 
etrates the State with his Conti- 
nentals. He lays siege to Ninety- 
Six, a frontier post of the British. 
He attempts to storm it; is defeated 
with great slaughter; and Rawdon 
reappears, with a large body of 
fresh troops; and Greene, with his 
Continentals, is again forced to 
scud under cover. 

And, while Greene is failing be- 
fore Ninety Six, Marion and Sumter 
operate below, between the several 
posts which the British still main- 
tain in the low country. Marion 
captures Georgetown, demolishes 
the works, and carries off the stores. 
By this event, he procures, for him- 
self, for the first time in three years, 
a decent suit of clothes. He also 
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secured a supply of his favorite 
beverage, vinegar, and he could 
now indulge in the luxury of a cup 
of coffee, sweetened with molasses. 

With such unwonted luxuries, 
camp would have become Capua to 
a good many of our Continental 
Generals, but not Marion. He has 
scarcely swallowed his coffee before 
he is in the saddle; and while he 
sends Horry off to Pee Dee, to 
scourge the loyal Scotch, whom the 
inveterate Gainey has again re-or- 
ganized, he, himself, darts across 
the Santee, in a foraging expedi- 
tion, south, which leaves the enemy, 
within a hundred miles, without 
hoof or hide; while the fields are 
gleaned of all the corn and fodder 
within the same circuit. 

In this foray he rides down a few 
scores of tory refugees from Flori- 
da; and cuts up certain straggling 
parties, who offer but little resist- 
ance to our partisan broadswords. 
And, while he is thus spoiling the 
Philistines, Rawdon abandons Nine- 
ty-Six, withdraws its garrison, and, 
followed by all the tory inhabit- 
ants, descends to the seaboard. 

As he retires, Greene returns. 
Rawdon pauses at Orangeburg, to 
rest and reorganize. Greene then 
calls in all our ragged _militia-men, 
the men of Marion, Sumter, Pick- 
ens—all mounted men—and chal- 
lenges the British General into the 
field. 

But the grim Baron is out of 
order; the weather is hot. Fifty- 
six of his men have dropt down 
dead in their tracks, on his forced 
march from Ninety-Six. His own 
liver is affected. He is drinking 
Jamaica and taking the blue pill. 
He declines to come out; and 
Greene’s force is not sufficient, in 
artillery and infantry, to assail him 
in his stronghold. 

Our Continentals are not unwil- 
ling. The weather is blazing hot. 
It is the close of July. Men stag- 
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ger in the march—drop—lie pant- 
ing where they drop, cry for water, 
and exhaust themselves in the ery. 
The Continentals go into summer 
quarters on the Hills of Santee. 

Not so, with these poor despised 
militia-men. The partisans are 
horsemen. They must work all 
the while, though the regulars feed 
and sleep. Nay, get no report in 
the dispatches, or a very faint one, 
even when they do the best. They 
are called up—Sumter, Marion, and 
a score of other captains—and the 
word is 

“Go, good fellows! Slash and 
slay ; hew and spear; seize and 
bear away; work your way, with 
rifle and broadsword, to the very 
gates of Charleston ; cut down all 
you can; pick up all you can; and 
do not spare yourselves, while you 
can harm the enemy, and help us!” 

This is substantially the order; 
and they go;—Sumter, Marion, 
Lee, the Hamptons, and twenty 
more captains, having with them a 
thousand men. 

Their cavalry has never been 
surpassed. Sumter leads the whole; 
but the work to be done, requires 
several detached parties ; and they 
dart away, like so many vultures, 
each seeking his separate quarry. 
And they burl themselves upon the 
garrisons at Dorchester, Biggin, 
Monck’s Corner, and the Quarter 
House: and they hack and hew, 
make captive and destroy; until 
they send terror before them to the 
gates of Charleston, where Balfour, 
a thing of vanity and feathers, lust 
and avarice, all vices of self, packed 
in a corpulent carcass, shivers in 
his shoes. The partisans shake 
their sabres at the garrison and 
draw forth the idle thunders of its 
cannon. They can do no more. 
The fruit here is not yet ripe; and 
contenting themselves with insult- 
ing the capital, our partisans wheel 
about, dart away, rejoin the main 
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body under Sumter, and engage in 
the pursuit of the British Colonel 
Coates, from Monck’s Corner to 
Shubrick’s, where Coates enforts 
himself. 

There is a hot fight here. The 
brigade of Marion suffers terribly ; 
but shows the pluck of veterans, 
They rush, with their rifles, upon 
the heavy-armed British infantry, 
and drive them, with savage slaugh- 
ter, into cover. 

But here we lose several of those 
brave fellows whom we have fol- 
lowed proudly in so many cam- 
paigns. There was stern and sol- 
emn silence in Marion’s bivouac 
that night, after the midnight burial 
of noble comrades, in the dark pine 
thicket, under the light of flaring 
torches. But, no time is allowed 
for sorrow. Scarce is this affair 
over, when Marion darts away upon 
one of his famous secret expedi- 
tions. He moves after nightfall : 


“ Not a sound is heard, not abugle note, 
As the march through the swamp is 
hurried ; 
But a single owlet, with solemn throat, 
Timed the troopers as on they scur- 
ried ; 
And they swept away, through the cy- 
press bay, 
Through wastes of a silent horror; 
Andthey stood at dawn, in the gay green 


awn, 
To welcome the foe, with the smiting 
low ; 
And the signs of a bloody morrow !” 


From the Santee to the Edisto, 
a wilderness of a hundred miles, 
Marion thus sped night and day, 
passing through a double line of 
the enemy’s posts, the while, until 
he reached the Pon Pon River. 

There, one of his detachments, 
under Colonel Harden, was closely 
pressed by a British force of five 
hundred men, under Frazer. And 
Frazer, who never dreamed that he 
had any worse customer to deal 
with than Harden, rose up at dawn, 
prepared to close his talons on his 
victim ; and, as he sped, with pomp 








of banners and royal drums, and a 
son cavalcade, all in scarlet, of 

orse and foot, he passed into the 
swamps at Parker’s Ferry, where 
our swamp fox had innocently put 
himself in cover. Frazer was be- 
guiled along a narrow causeway, by 
a squad of horsemen, picked men, 
whom our partisan had sent out to 
amuse themselves after a familiar 
fashion. 

And now, as these horsemen went 
ahead, there was a whoop from 
some wakeful owlet; and, at that 
owlet’s whooping, our swamp fox 
rose up, and a goodly troop of young 
foxes about him; and, from bush 
and tree, from hollow cypress and 
prostrate log, from pine stump and 
cedar thicket, even as the owlets 
whooped, there was sudden shoot- 
ing of smooth and twisted bore ; 
and over went the tall fellow who 
bore the British lion; and down 
went the dashing captain who led 
the British van; and there were 
scores besides, tumbling, cross and 
pile, in every direction ;—no help, 
no escape !—and when the panic- 
stricken survivors strove to turn 
about, and wheel about, and ’scape 
or strike the foe, there was another 
biting volley that swept through 
them, thick as hail when the forest 
is shattered. 

Never was such a handling of 
handsome red coats. They would 
have been all destroyed, but that 
our partisans had run out of bullets. 

The British drubbed, Harden res- 
cued, “ up and away” was the sig- 
nal. Boot and saddle! No time 
to rub hands over our triumph! 
We have work elsewhere. 

In six days after starting on that 
midnight tramp, our partisan was 
back upon the Santee Two hun- 
dred miles, to and fro, through the 
enemy’s lines, to the slaughter of 
one of his crack regiments, and 
back again, ready to engage in the 
fight of grand armies, which is to 
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take place three days later at Eu- 
taw ! 

Here, the British General, Stu- 
art, who had succeeded Rawdon, 
had congregated his forces. And 
hither came our Continentals under 
Greene ; and hither came Marion’s 
men; and Sumter’s men ; and the 
men of Pickens’; the militias of 
North and South Carolina; and 
Henderson with the Carolina State 
Line; and the regulars of Virginia, 
Maryland and Delaware ;—a good- 
ly host, but hardly large enough 
yet for grand army ;—and they 
send- our militias forward, of the 
two Carolinas, under Marion, Pick- 
ens, and Malmedy, to bring on the 
action, and feel the first taste of the 
British bayonet and bullet. 

I dare not stop to say how the 
armies were posted—who here— 
who there ;—enough that these rag- 
ged and despised militia-men, with 
shot-gun and rifle, formed the first 
line of the Americans, and faced the 
whole British line, bearing the whole 
brunt of the conflict until they had 
delivered seventeen fires—'till they 
had no more bullets to despatch— 
no more powder ; and ’till the two 
field pieces, that accompanied them 
into action, were demolished! Then, 
yielding to the pas de charge, with 
due respect to the British bayonet, 
they retired in good order upon the 
wings, to recruit and procure fresh 
ammunition. 

The work was half done for the 
Continentals when they came into 
action! Handsomely did the Vir- 
gininians deliver their fire, and gal- 
lantly did they rush forward to the 
encounter of cold steel. They were 
followed, in like manner, by the 
Marylanders ; and, for a moment, 
the opposing lines stood interlocked, 
and wavering, the soldiers bayonet- 
ing each other ; the officers darting 
at their foes with sword and ra- 
pier. But such close encounter lasts 
amomentonly! The cry goes up— 
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“They yield—the British yield !” 

Ha! Ha! My friends, for the first 
time in the war, the bayonet fails in 
British hands. The cry is “ Sauve 
qui peut” among the red coats—in 
the vernacular—* The devil take 
the hindmost!” And the Conti- 
nentals drive them headlong from 
the field; down, through their en. 
campment—down towards the city ! 
And, so far, the victory is won! 

That field is won! But the 
canp—the British camp! That 
presented a new field, where stood, 
entrenched in works of glass, a more 
potent enemy. The tents were all 
standing—the tables spread—filled 
with temptations of the devil; a 
thousand luxuries calculated tosnare 
the souls, and bait the appetites of 
our half-starved Americans. John 
Bull feeds well, fights well; but 
John Barleycorn, in the long run, is 
the more powerful soldier ! 

Our Continenta!s stop short! 
They grapple with him. They know 
he is brave ; but they have just won 
a victory, and they are confident 
against a world in arms! One 
grapples that fierce and fiery Gas- 
con, French Brandy ; another seizes 
upon the colder but subtler foe, 
called Hollands; a third embraces 
Jamaica ; a fourth contents himself 
with Whiskey; and, very soon, they 
are rolling and wrestling together 
in fearful confusion. 

What the British bayonet has 
has failed to do, is done by the Brit- 
ish bottled warriors! The Conti- 
nentals are disorganized. The field, 
fairly won, is foully lost. They re- 
coil from their beaten enemy. They 
have crippled him ; but stultified 
themselves ; and, but for our sharp- 
shooting partisans, the foe would 
still have remained the conqueror. 
They are baffled; but keep their 
ground for the night. Next day, 
they fly ; Marion and Lee at their 
heels; gleaning stragglers at every 
mile, and capturing the cavalry of 
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their rear guard. The main body 
is beyond pursuit of our regulars, 
and too strong to be forced by our 
partisans. 

Once more do Greene and his 
Continentals retire to the Santee 
Hills; while Marion goes against 
Doyle and McArthur; the one at 
Nelson’s, on the Santee, the other 
at Fairlawn, on Cooper River. At 
present, he can only circumscribe 
their ranges. There is hardly an 
ounce of powder in all his brigade, 
and his only weapon is the broad- 
sword. Winter sets in, and there 
is scarce a cloak or blanket among 
his men. Heis joined by five hun- 
dred Carolina Mountaineers under 
the famous border chieftans, Shelby 
and Sevier ; ayd operates daily be- 
tween the Safe and Charleston. 
Sumter, meariwhile, captures Or- 
angeburg ; while Pickens rushes to 
save the frontier, where the red men 
are again busy with the scalping- 
knife! Cornwallis, about this time, 
succumbs to Washington and the 
French at York ; an event, in honor 
of which, Marion gives a ball in the 
Santee swamp, to which the patriot 
women of the precinct, throng ; and 
foot it merrily all night! Well 
may they shake happy legs at such 
brave tidings. But Marion is bet- 
ter skilled at making others dance, 
than footing it himself. He looks 
on gravely, but with good nature, 
and is, perhaps, well enough pleased 
when the game is over. 

There is work still to be done! 
Stuart has again left the city ;—has 
taken position at Wantoot. Ma- 
rion approaches ; sounds the war- 
whoop in his ears; but fails to be- 

uile him forth! Yet Stuart’s force 
is superior to his own. 

He turns from Wantoot to Fair- 
lawn; captures it; darts again 
upon the post of Wappetoo ;—cap- 
tures that also! And, this done, 
his mountaineers leave him to retire 
to their solitary gorges. 











These affairs—the audacity of 
the partisans,—his own weakness 
in cavalry, and tidings of Greene’s 
approach, drive the British Stuart, 
once more to the city; Marion 
pressing at his heels, and slashing 
at his skirts whenever a chance 
offers. 

So hot is the pursuit, so bold the 
assaults of these daring horsemen, 
that Stuart, with all his celerity, 
barely saves himself in the city. 
Such is the terror of the garrison, 
that, General Leslie, who succeeds 
to Stuart, impresses the slaves in 
his defense! Had our partisans 
been possessed of the ordinary ma- 
terial of war, cannon and muni- 
tions, the city might have been car- 
ried in the panic of its garrison. 

Thusclosed the campaign of 1781. 
Greene, with his Continentals, have 
descended to the seaboard. The 
several legionary commands have 
formed a cordon about the city on 
the land side. The British are 
locked up! The State is nearly 
freed of the invader; and, under 
this aspect, the Legislature re-as- 
sembles, and civil authority is re- 
stored, everywhere, save in the 
metropolis. 

The Legislature, thus assembled, 
was one of feudal Barons. The 
members were those mostly who 
were fresh from the use of the sword. 
They appeared in armor, as at the 
head of their squadrons. Marion 
is among them; and, while absent 
from his brigade, it suffered sur- 
prise, for the first time in its career. 

A daring detachment from the 
city, headed by Colonel Thompson, 
afterwards better known as a man 
of science, under the name of Count 
Rumford, ascending Cooper River, 
at a moment when Colonels Horry 
and Maham were quarreling about 
rank, found these gentlemen too 
busy in respect to their own rights, 
to consider properly those of the 
brigade, He handled them roughly, 
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but succeeded only in their tem- 
porary discomfiture. Marion hur- 
ried back to his command, and re- 
organized it; but it was impossible 
to reconcile his lieutenanis; and 
the brigade suffered some demoral- 
ization In consequence ; the farther 
result of which was, that, in a sub- 
sequent affair with the British, a 
portion of the brigade, consisting 
of two newly raised regiments, be- 
haved badly, and Marion was worst- 
ed, the first time in his life. 

But not for long! He was soon 
enabled, not only to recover lost 
ground, but, gradually, to contract 
more closely the cordon which con- 
fined the enemy to the city. 

There was now little more to be 
done. The war was virtually over. 
But, in order to goad the British to 
prompt and entire evacuation, troops 
from the Pennsylvania line,—the 
only troops that ever came to the 
Carolinas from the North, proper, 
—were sent to Greene’s assistance. 
They were no longer wanted any- 
where ; and a portion of them had 
already proved themselves muti- 
nous in the Jerseys, and had tri- 
umphed in their mutiny. They 
strove to play a worse game in Car- 
olina ;—actually sold the American 
Genera! and his army to the ene- 
my. All was done but the delivery; 
and, for this, the British, in all their 
strength, crept out from the walls 
of Charleston, and stealthily ad- 
vanced upon the American posts. 

These were hardly twenty miles 
from the city. But for an attempt 
to corrupt the Marylanders, the 
traitors might have been successful. 
But the fidelity of the former proved 
too much for the perfidy of the lat- 
ter. They revealed the secret. 
Greene, fully conscious of his dan- 
ger, turned for succor to the only 
quarter upon which he could rely. 
He summoned Marion, in all haste, 
to come to the rescue, with all his 
force. Marion obeyed, by forced 
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marches, and appeared in season. 
His ragged militia-men were held in 
hand to overawe the treacherous 
Continentals, Think of that! 
These ragged regiments to make 
the patriotism sure of the virtuous 
Continentals! The ringleaders of 
the mutiny were hung! A score 
or two succeeded in making away, 
and escaping to the enemy, who 
stole back, disappointed of his prize. 

Scarcely had our partisan reached 
the camp of Greene, when he was 
summoned with all his force to the 
protection of Georgetown, then 
threatened by the enemy. A forced 
march of four days, in which his 
troops ate but a single ration of 
rice, with a sprinkling of lean beef, 
brought him to White’s Bridge, 
when it appeared that the danger 
was unfounded. To this toil, suc- 
ceeded a daily one, of covering the 
Cooper River country ; which he 
overawed everywhere, even down 
to Haddrell and Hobcaw, where he 
was in sight of the city walls and 
of the British garrison. 

While thus employed, he was 
once more roused by tidings of a 
great gathering of loyalists, on the 
borders of North Carolina. Gainey 
was again busy with his Scotch 
brethren, along, and beyond, the 
Pee Dee. It was necessary to deal 
with him as swiftly as sharply. 
Marion took his trail, and, this 
time, the final measure of his foot. 
With the rapidity of lightning he 
swept to the Pee Dee, and environed 
the tory leader before he could 
make his toilet. Gainey was now 
not unwilling to treat, finding him- 
self in a net; and Marion, always 
anxious to avoid bloodshed, readily 
admitted him to honorable terms, 
in spite of the opposition of his 
officers. More than five hundred 
of the loyalists laid down their 
arms. Fanning, another loyalist, 
and infamous as an outlaw, was 
also subdued in another rising, and 
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was, in like manner, admitted to 
mercy. So was Butler, a third and 
more notorious outlaw still. He 
was compelled to seek the protec- 
tion of our partisan. That was ac- 
corded him ; and this aroused the 
fury of many of the partisans. They 
had suffered by this man’s atroci- 
ties, and they swore his death! 
They grew mutinous, and would 
have torn the victim from the tent 
of their commander, where he had 
taken shelter. But he met them at 
the threshhold, sword drawn! He 
had gathered some of his trusty 
friends about him, and every weapon 
was bare. 

“Only over my body,” said he, 
shall you pass to his !” 

And they yielded. The outlawed 
man was saved. Some of Marion’s 
men censured him for this merey— 
censured him, as forfeiting his dig- 
nity in treating with such wretches. 
He answered then— 

“ No man suffers loss of dignity 
while doing good service to his 
country !” 

These duties done, along the Pee 
Dee, he made his way back, with as 
much rapidity as before, to the 
Cooper River country. The war 
was now limited to the arrestation 
of the predatory parties of the Brit- 
ish, who made incessant attempts 
upon the rice plantations along the 
several rivers, seeking provisions 
for victualling their fleets prior to 
departure. His presence freed 
Cooper River again from their in- 
cursions, but not until he had a 
fierce passage with his old enemy, 
Major Frazer, whom he had drubbed 
at Parker’s Ferry, and whom he 
drubbed again. There were other 
small affairs in which his detach- 
ments were engaged, but this was 
the last in which he led his troops 
into battle. It was almost the last 
blow struck during the war. The 
war was ended. But two affairs 
followed, in one of which Laurens 
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fell—he who had led one of the 
storming parties at York—who had 
won the title of Bayard of the Rev- 
olution; a brave, daring, noble- 
minded cavalier. 

The British evacuated Charles- 
ton. The American regular army 
entered it in triumph; but our 

oor partisans, were thought too 
irregular, too ragged of raiment, 
to be permitted to share this tri- 
umph! They were not too rag- 
ged to fight, only too ragged for 
show. It was a most ungenerous 
and ungrateful exclusion from the 
scene, of the very men to whom the 
best part of the grand result was 
due! They were disbanded, here 
and there, in swamp and thicket, 
wherever the moment found them ; 
disbanded without pay or praise ; 
naked, starving; having the world 
before them, but losing, from that 
moment, all their customary guides 
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but Providence! Marion retired to 
his farm, satisfied that he had won 
for himselfand country that beautiful 
virgin, Liberty, for whose embraces 
he had striven, with all the unselfish 
ardor of a chivalrous lover! But 
he was not altogether content with 
this ethereal passion. He wooed 
and won a mortal woman to hi 

arms; lived peacefully to the end 
of his days ; and died at the mellow 
term of sixty-three. His country 
never recompensed his services in 
any way! Never reared him a mon- 
ument! But he sleeps well,—not 
after life’s fever; but after a long 
term of moral and physical health ; 
with head clear, heart pure, con- 
science free ;—character without 
stain; name like that of Bayard, 
whose genius his own so greatly 
resembled, “ sans peur et sans re- 
proche.” He was a model hero, 
man, patriot and partisan. 





ON SEEING THE PORTRAIT OF A DEAR CHILD—PAINTED SOME TIME AFTER ITS DEATH. 


My blessing on the gentle art 

That aids the memory of the heart! 
That still preserves each fading trace 
Of form and feature, smile and grace 

Of those we loved and lost, and mourn— 
Departed, never to return. 


Dear child! methinks I see her now; 
The parted hair, the placid brow, 

The pensive mouth, the rounded cheek, 
The dimpled chin, the eye so meek ; 
Before me on the canvass spread 

The lifelike image of the dead: 

So guileless all, so free from sin, 

True mirror of the soul within. 


Fond parents, let your sorrow cease; 
Let calmer thoughts restore your peace ; 


Remember, now no grief on 
Can cloud that bright, sweet fa 


ce again ; 


That innocent, infant beauty never 
Can fade; but blooms, thus fixed, forever. 


“ Of such as these,” the Saviour said,— 
“Ts my celestial kingdom made.” 

Joy then, to know that you have given 
One angel more to God, in Heaven. 
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The sun approached the sea. 
His beams gilded the mast heads 
and flags of the ships which came 
in from the ocean, up the broad 
stream of the Schelde, to the very 
walls of Antwerp, to bring the 
costly treasures of the distant east 
to the warehouses of the rich mer- 
chants of that city. At that time 
Antwerp had reached its highest 
prosperity; commerce, mechanical 
and fine arts flourished in and 
around it, and the world beheld 
with wonder many great artists, 
whose works their own and subse- 
= ages have admired, rise un- 

er its fostering care to eminence. 
In those days the industrious nation 
of the Burgundians cultivated every 
thing that adorns life; but, above 
all, the noble art of painting found 
there its proper home, and extra- 
ordinary encouragement among the 
rich inhabitants of their numerous 
commercial towns. 

Sloops and boats glided between 
the larger vessels and drew glitter- 
ing furrows through the silent 
flood; the shore was full of busy 
life, and incessant was the noise and 
confusion occasioned by the load- 
ing or discharging of the ships 
near the crane, which raised up 
their cargoes. Lookers-on walked 
to and fro and amused themselves 
by contemplating the ever chang- 
ing scene. Ships came and went, 
signals were heard and replied to, 
and in the midst of this confused 
din the vesper bell sounded in slow 
tones from the splendid tower of 
the Church of the Holy Virgin, 
the beautiful architecture of which 
long after excited the admiration 
of the Emperor Charles V. at his 
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entrance into the city. At this 


signal all the bells of the other 
steeples in the city began to be set 
in motion, every busy hand ceased 
its labor, the tools were laid aside, 
the Ave Maria was pronounced— 
the task was ended, and the indus- 
trious crowd separated, each one 
according to his custom, to seek 
either repose, refreshment, or plea- 
sure, 

Also in the city the signal had 
been heard and the day’s work dis- 
continued. Among the crowd of 
mechanics of every craft, who, be- 
fore they dispersed into their vari- 
ous alehouses, had with merry chat 
and laughter assembled on the 
square of the Church of St. Mary’s, 
near the fountain, there was but one 
who did not share the general hi- 
larity. He wasa blacksmith, a fine 
looking young man, of strong limbs 
and pleasing features, only the soot 
which soiled his dress, and the 
smoke and dust that covered his 
face, prevented his fine appearance 
from being seen to advantage. 
Some, whose business it was to 
work in metal, stood admiringly 
before the iron railing which sur- 
rounded the fountain, and which, 
with its delicate flowers and taste- 
fully entwined branches, betokened 
a skillful artist, that must have been 
more than a mere blacksmith, as 
its author. 

“By my faith!” exclaimed a 
locksmith journeyman, who had 
emigrated from France, and had 
for some time examined and ad- 
mired with his comrades the design, 
the fine haut-reliefs, and the neat- 
ness of its workmanship :—“ By 
my faith, that is not a common 
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te of work, and I would like to 
now the master that made it?” 

“Here he stands,” said one of 
the crowd, and pointed to Quintin 
Messis, who, without having heard 
anything of the conversation, had 
stood in the neighborhood. 

Quintin awoke at these words. 
The stranger stepped up to him, 
and conversed with him about the 
work, but Quintin answered deject- 
edly, and as if wholly occupied 
with other thoughts. “What is it 
after all?” he said at last, “ what 
apa ean be derived from the 

ard metal and the coarse work. 
It is as if you would form a human 
face of square stone blocks, when 
you endeavor to imitate the softness 
and fullness of foliage, the delicacy 
of flowers and the loveliness and 
richness of their colors in the hard, 
black iron. I wish that by break- 
ing the railing in pieces, I might 
cause both master and work to be 
forever forgotten.” 

“Well, well,” said the French- 
man; “I suppose the gentlemen of 
Antwerp would not be apt to give 
their consent to that.” 

“Do not say, Quintin, that you 
are displeased,” interrupted another, 
“the railing has gained you much 
praise, and will be an honor to you 
with every one who shall see and 
know how to appreciate it.” 

“Were you not the youngest 
journeyman, when they entrusted 
the work to you?” exclaimed one 
of his older comrades, “and did 
not all the masters of Antwerp de- 
clare your designs and specimens 
to have been the best?” 

Thus they talked on for a while 
longer, while Quintin himself re- 
mained gloomy and still, till at last 
one of the merry youths exclaimed: 
“But what are we about, gentlemen? 
Precious time is going. Come, let 
us go beyond the city gate of Kro- 
nenburg, to Master Vandekard, who 
has fine ale and a lovely daughter. 
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Will you not join us, Quintin ? 
Come along with us! You shall 
play for us on the lute.” 

Quintin declined with a shake 
of his head. 

“Oh, let him alone,” cried an- 
other one; “nothing is to be done 
with him:” and thus they departed. 

“He has forever the blues,” said 
he who had spoken first, “ and it is 
a pity, for he is a fine fellow and a 
capital musician. Love has done 
its worst to him.” 

“Love?” asked the Frenchman, 
“how so?” 

“Do you not know,” replied the 
former, “that the poor devil has 
taken it into his head to cast his 
eye upon the beautiful painter’s 
daughter, that lives right opposite 
to our workshop?” 

“Rich de Vrindt’s daughter?” 
exclaimed a third one; “well, there 
he has come to the right quarters! 
he may congratulate himself if her 
father does not one of these days 
beat the soot out of his jacket.” 

These last words, uttered as the 
merry and noisy swarm was already 
moving down the street, had not 
escaped Quintin’s ears. They 
caused the blood to mount to his 
pale cheeks, he clenched his fist, 
stamped the ground, and tossed his 
head about, in order to see who 
had dared to make the offensive re- 
mark. He stepped a few paces 
onward to hasten after his com- 
rades; but they were already too 
far, and his better sense gained the 
ascendancy. “ He is right! he is 
right!” he exclaimed: “I am a fool! 
A miserable mechanic, destined to 
spend his days at the anvil in ser- 
vile labor, and never to produce 
anything that will cause honor to 
myself or ewe to the world, 
and that could bring me nearer to 
the goal of all my wishes!” 

With such gloomy thoughts had 
he wandered beyond the city, 
where the broad stream and the 
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far-extending plain lay before him 
in the sinking light of day. Like 
gray spectres stood the willow trees 
with their bushy heads and crippled 
trunks along the fences and canals ; 
nothing interrupted the lonely plain, 
but here and there the steeple of 
a distant village church, that raised 
its head toward heaven, or the cot- 
tages in the neighborhood, half 
concealed by the surrounding shrub- 
bery, in which life had already 
sunk into the arms of sleep. This 
sad scene harmonized strongly 
with Quintin’s own feelings, the 
appearance of nature around him 
produced a sympathizing effect, and 
created in him the desire of being 
able to represent in form and colors 
what spoke so powerfully to his 
heart. An unknown, undisclosed 
world quickened in his bosom, and 
the impression which the bounds 
that enclosed him on all sides pro- 
duced on his mind, caused in him a 
painful sensation of the hopelessness 
of this, as well as of another, per- 
haps still more ardent wish, which, 
in his heart, would ever closely 
unite itself to the former. Then 
he seated himself on a stone near 
the river bank, and passed his ob- 
scure, joyless life, from childhood, 
in review before his soul, and 
thought of the painful discord 
which set him at variance with 
himself, of his lowly position, of 
his poverty, that did not permit 
him to look out for something 
better, whilst his daily wages were 
needed for the support of his 
mother, of his want of strength, 
which often threatened him with 
sinking under his heavy toil; and 
on the other hand of his unhappy 
love for a being that could never 
be his, of his reverence for an art, 
which he could never hope to learn 
to practice. 

Meanwhile the full moon had 
arisen. A mild, soothing light was 
poured upon all objects, and al- 
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though the coloring and expres- 
sion of the whole had still some- 
thing mournful, yet the brighter 
light, and the open azure of the sky, 
from which his Heavenly Father 
seemed lovingly to look down upon 
him with His starry eyes, poured a 
gentle peace into his soul. 

The bell of St. Mary’s Church 
now announced in slow tones the 
already advanced evening hour; he 
remembered his mother, and that 
she was perhaps in some anxiety on 
account of his unusual absence. He 
therefore rose up, and having pass- 
ed through the city gate, wended 
his way through the lonely streets, 
where in many houses the candles 
had already been extinguished, to 
the distant dwelling of the poor 
widow, whom he found seated in 
the darkness, on the stone bench 
before her door, awaiting his arri- 
val. 

The old mother was dressed 
plainly but neatly. She wore a 
dress of black worsted, with a 
closely fitting body and a skirt with 
ample folds. An apron and neck 
cloth of clean white linen, a white 
cap with asort of kerchief over the 
head, the ends of which were tied 
under the chin, with a bag and 
bunch of keys at her side, com- 
pleted her dress, and a melancholy 
joy was reflected in her eyes, when 
she saw her long expected boy come 
at last down the street, but at 
the same time noticed also the 
sadness, that lay on his brow. He 
brought her the small wages of the 
week—for it was Saturday —of 
which he had not permitted him- 
self to make the least use for his 
own gratification. A tear stole into 


her eye, and asilent prayer ascended 
to Heaven for the welfare and re- 
covery of her dear child; for Mrs. 
Gertrude thought her son sick— 
whether in body or soul, or both, 
she knew not—but that he was ill, 
of that she was certain. 


And she 
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trusted confidently that her prayer 
would be heard; for, said she to 
herself, does not God love all good 
children; had He not himself in 
the fourth commandment given a 
promise to them ?— and her Quin- 
tin was so excellent a son. 

The little supper was eaten al- 
most in silence and soon finished ; 
for Quintin, never a man of many 
words, had for some time been more 
than usually taciturn. His mother 
had repeatedly urged him to eat, 
and once or twice inquired whether 
anything was the matter with him ? 
but she received no satisfactory re- 

ly, and both lay down to rest, their 

eads full of thoughts, and their 
hearts full of sorrow. But whilst 
the visible decline of her son, and 
its unknown cause, kept the heart 
of the mother still long awake, a 
deeper grief, with the cause of which 
we are already acquainted, removed 
sleep from the eyes of the youth. 
In the silent hours of darkness, 
when no business of life, no inter- 
ruption from without breaks in upon 
the gloomy train of thoughts, and 
they, accompanied by sorrows and 
eares, have leisure to seize on de- 
fenceless man, every grief eats 
deeper into the heart, every anguish 
becomes more burning, and all the 
hopes and consolations which dur- 
ing the day arise to us from the 
consciousness of our power, and a 
juster appreciation of the condition 
of things, seem then to abandon us 
a prey to our foes. 

Quintin had spent many a night 
like the present one, since that un- 
happy passion had entered his 
breast, that is, since Easter of the 
preceding Spring, when he had first 
entered the workshop of his present 
master, and had so often beheld the 
lovely image opposite to him at the 
window or in the street. When 
then at length morning arose, he 
dragged himself anew to his heavy 
day’s work, and endless and hope- 


less lay a cheerless life without pros- 
pect, without joy, without one con- 
soling resting point before him, only 
interrupted by the delusive sunshine 
of pe heavenly moments, when 
the window over the way opened, 
almost every day at the same hour, 
a white hand fastened the sash, and 
a lovely face with soul-lit eyes, sur- 
rounded by a profusion of light- 
brown ringlets, bent down into the 
street. Then Quintin’s heaven was 
opened, pain, exhaustion and hope- 
lessness were forgotten, his eyes 
were riveted on the lovely form, on 
every one of her motions, his soul 
was wrapped up in his looks, in vain 
did the flame crackle behind him, 
the bellows sigh, the hammers 
strike, he observed nothing, he saw 
only the fair daughter of the painter, 
and would gladly have given his 
life, had he but one whole day 
been permitted thus to stand to be- 
hold her and to receive her image 
into the depths of his soul. Some- 
times it appeared to him as if she 
looked down on him; nay, it was as 
if she noticed his gazing at her, and 
as if then a kind melancholy smile 
played around her sweept lips. But 
that was a delusion, he would then 
say to himself, the sport of his ex- 
cited imagination, or of the strained 
gaze, after which we often fancy to 
observe a change or motion in the 
objects of our scrutiny, however 
lifeless they may be. No, she can- 
not have observed you, or if she 
did, can only have been offended 
with your boldness. You are a fool, 
Quintin! tear yourself loose, wrestle 
with your passion! She is of gentle 
blood, is rich, is beautiful; De 
Vrindt, all Antwerp knows that, will 
give his daughter only to a painter, 
and you areand will remain nothing 
but a poor blacksmith ! 

When these thoughts came with 
convincing force upon him, his arm 
would sink down with the heavy 
hammer. He would lean upon the 
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anvil, and hide his face in both his 
hands, and tears would steal through 
his folded fingers, down upon the 
iron,which seemed to him not harder 
nor more merciless than his own 
fate. A joke from his comrades at 
last waked him from his dreams, his 
eyes turned towards the windows, 
Good God! she had all the time 
looked over to him, she had seen 
him and his sorrow, and he be- 
lieved—but was it not again a de- 
lusion ?/—that he discovered a trace 
of compassion in her eyes. Then 
she would slowly close the windows, 
whilst her face was still directed to- 
wards the smithy across the street, 
and disappear. And Quintin’s 
heaven was again closed for the 
whole day, for the diligent maiden 
was either occupied in kitchen or 
cellar, or she sat at her work-table 
in her chamber, which her careful 
father had since the death of her 
mother removed into the back part 
of the house. Its windows looked 
beyond the little garden into the 
open country, and an aged relative 
lived as an assistant of the house- 
hold here with her. But every 
morning she had made it her rule 
to go into the front room which 
served as a studio to her father. 
There she arranged and aired the 
room to free it from the smell of oil 
and varnish, as she said, and amused 
herself for a while by looking down 
into the populous streets and the 
market place, which was crowded 
with venders of vegetables and fish, 
nothing of which she could see in 
her chamber. At a later hour her 
father entered his atelier, the win- 
dows were closed, the scholars came, 
who, according to the custom of the 
time, served an apprenticeship of 
several years with the celebrated 
master; the work began: one rub- 
bed the colours, a second mixed 
them with oil, another set up the 
palette of the master; here one 
drew from a statue, there another 
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copied a picture which the master 
had placed before him. Modesty 
and the will of her father forbade 
Margaret to remain in the studio, 
and Quintin durst not cherish the 
hope of seeing her again that day. 
Thus the whole summer and part 
of the fall had passed away in unhap- 
py love and racking cares. Quintin 
considered himself one of the most 
wretched beings on earth, to whom 
everything, even his striving after 
something better, and the feeling 
of love, which gladdens every lov- 
ing creature, had become a demon 
to torment him only the more griev- 
ously. Even his lute, which he 
played skillfully, lay almost wholly 
neglected, and when he touched it, 
to accompany his songs, it sounded 
forth but mournful melodies. 
Meanwhile Quintin was not quite 
as unfortunate and unobserved, as 
he imagined himself in his dejection. 
His personal appearance and silent 
grief had been noticed by a being, 
whose sympathy alone would have 
repaid him for all his suffering had 
he but known it. It was Margaret 
de Vrindt herself, who, when walk- 
ing through the street, or occasion- 
ally looking down from her father’s 
window and watching the hardy 
workmen in the neighbor’s smithy, 
had been struck with one of them, 
who by his fine voice, his handsome 
and vigorous form, by a natural ele- 
gance of all his motions, and a cer- 
tain nobleness of features, though 
they were shaded by a still grief, 
had attracted her attention.. Even 
her kinswoman had come to the 
same conclusion through her spec- 
tacles, and jokingly the two females 
had given to the youth the name of 
the handsome smith, and had not 
failed to observe him, when he on 
Sundays, clothed in a plain but neat 
dress of dark cloth, with a short 
cloak and black cap, had passed 
them on their way to the church of 
the Holy Virgin. This had hap- 
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pened in the beginning of the pre- 
ceding summer, and Margaret’s 
companion, according to the custom 
of all women of her time of life, 
had not rested till she had found 
out that the handsome smith was 
the person who had made the beau- 
tiful railing in the market place, and 
that he was besides a fine performer 
on the lute. She learned in addi- 
tion, that his name was Quintin 
Messis, that he was the son of a 
former smith to the court, of excel- 
lent morals, but very poor, that he 
supported his mother with the labor 
of his hands, and was usually very 
still and dejected. Margaret felt 
respect for the young man, and when 
he met her now in the street, she 
could not avoid looking at him a 
little longer and more kindly, for 
the excellent son and skillful youth 
was no longer an entire stranger to 
her. But she would have given the 
world to know, whether his grief 
arosefrom his poverty or some other 
cause; but of that she could, ofcourse, 
obtain no further information. 

Not long after all Antwerp was 
roused to great commotion; for 
Princess Mary of Burgundy, the 
daughter of the late Duke, Charles 
the Bold, and heiress to al] his do- 
minions, had come from Brussels to 
Antwerp, whither she had sum- 
moned the estates of the realm, to 
deliberate with them on the choice 
of a husband, and future lord of her 
rich and beautiful provinces. Her 
arrival was celebrated with a num- 
ber of festivities and rejoicings, 
which afforded an opportunity tothe 
good citizens of Antwerp, to exhibit 
their love of splendor and taste for 
the arts, and to furnish themselves 
with matter of conversation for a 
long time to come. Over these 
pleasures and merriments Margaret 
de Vrindt had forgotten her hand- 
some neighbor and his grief, till a 
popular feast occurred beyond the 
walls of the city. 
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On the opposite side of the Schelde 
tents had been erected in which 
the Princess, with the court and 
grandees were feasting, whilst the 
people amused themselves with tar- 
get-shooting, music and dancing. 
The holiday occasion invited also 
Margaret De Vrindt to visit in fes- 
tive attire on her father’s arm the 
merry crowds, and to witness their 
games. The pair wandered from 
one place of amusement to the 
other, observing everywhere, for 
awhile, the progress of the sport ; 
and whilst the old gentleman, with 
the eyes of an artist, examined the 
physiognomies of those engaged in 
the games, their postures, the ef- 
fect of light and shade, and thus 
collected materials for his studio, 
his beautiful daughter gathered 
with attentive ear the praises which, 
in passing along, were bestowed 
on her lovely form, which a pink 
dress, with tight sleeves, puffed at 
the shoulder, elbow and wrist with 
white satin, showed to great ad- 
vantage. A heavy gold chain 
around her white neck, and on 
her light brown locks a hat of red 
velvet, embroidered around the bor- 
ders, and ornamented with white 
feathers, which, with a gentle sweep 
bent over it, completed her dress. 
The sounds of a skillfully played 
lute attracted the De Vrindts to 
a group where archers had as- 
sembled for target-shooting. The 
burghers, in their black Sunday 
coats, short cloaks and high-crowned 
hats, stood in a tent, adorned with 
pine branches, around a fine-look- 
ing young man, who had just fin- 
ished a piece on the lute. It seemed 
as if this had been an intermezzo 
of the target-shooting. The youth 
was again seizing the cross-bow, 
when the other archers cried out: 

“Hurrah for Messis! Now we 
shall see again a good shot! Don’t 
take everything from us! You 
have won the greater part already !” 
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“ Messis?” thought Margaret ; 
“is that not the name of the hand- 
some blacksmith ?” And now, for 
the first time, she bent her eyes 
more attentively upon the marks- 
man. It was the same,indeed! He, 
too, beheld her now for the first 
time. His eyes were rivetted upon 
her as upon an apparition; his 
hand trembled ; he had to lay down 
the cross-bow, and could hardly 
summon strength enough to excuse 
himself from shooting. 

“What is the matter, friend 
Quintin ?” said a sedate-looking old 
man. “Do you feel dizzy? Why, 
you have turned deadly pale ! 

“ Drink this glass of wine,” cried 
a second one, and handed it to him. 

The youth had composed him- 
self again. He looked up. It was 
notadream. The lovely apparition 
stood yet in her place, and it seemed 
to him as if he observed some con- 
fusion in her face which had not 
been expressed in it before. Quickly 
he seized the cross-bow. She whom 
he worshipped in secret like a saint, 
whom a fortunate accident had 
brought hither to-day, she should 
see that the unobserved and lowly 
blacksmith lacked at least not every 
more ennobling skill. He drew 
the bow, he aimed—his look had 
glided from Margaret to the target 
—his heart invoked her in secret-— 
the arrow flew off, and “ Hurrah! 
Hurrah !” they all cried at the goal ; 
“into the midst of the bull’s-eye! 
Quintin Messis has done the best 
shot !” 

A purple glow covered the fea- 
tures of the youth, the assembled 
people shouted and clapped ap- 
plause, the archer brought the tar- 
get with the arrow, which stuck in 
it, all the marksmen praised the 
shot. Old De Vrindt had likewise 
stepped up ; for he remembered his 
own youth, and many similar plea- 
sures, His daughter stood at his 
side; and now, for the first time, 
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the eyes of the young people met, 
and a mutual blush made both at 
the same time glad and embar- 
rassed, De Vrindt conversed yet 
awhile with the burghers. He 
learned from them that the skilful 
archer was the same who had dis- 
tinguished himself also in his pro- 
fession by making the celebrated 
railing around the fountain. The 
painter was well acquainted with 
the work, and knew how to appre- 
ciate it. With a cordial salutation 
and generous compliment he took 
leave of the clever smith, and de- 
parted with his daughter, in order 
to visit other tents with their 
sports and dances. 

The diversions and games were 
varied, and the crowd of lookers-on 
so great that de Vrindt soon found 
acquaintances, who had likewise 
gone with their wives and daugh- 
ters before the city in festive attire 
and in search of amusement. 

A party was formed, they seated 
themselves around a table in one 
of the tents, and ate, laughed and 
talked till night approached. The 
conversation and pleasures of the 
evening had soon caused de Vrindt 
to forget the scene with the young 
blacksmith; but on Margaret’s 
heart the noble form of the youth, 
his playing on the lute, and, above 
all, the blush, the look with which 
he had beheld her, had left a last- 
ing impression. Without ceasing 
she had to ponder over the cause 
which had made him so disturbed 
and irresolute that it appeared as 
if he was unable to draw the bow- 
string, although immediately after 
he had done the best shot, and a 
secret voice, which makes itself 
heard in every maiden’s bosom, 
taught her but too well how to in- 
terpret the flattering symptoms. 

But a poor blacksmith! And 
she, the daughter of the rich and 
honored painter, De Vrindt! A 
momentary consideration sufficed to 
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place all that was absurd and im- 
possible in these circumstances be- 
fore her eyes, and she made an effort 
to drive the image of the young 
marksman from her imagination as 
often as it presented itself. 

On the following morning Quin- 
tin was not in the smithy, nor du- 
ring the two succeeding days; for 
his mother was sick. It was there- 
fore a kind of surprise to her on the 
fourth day when she saw him again 
standing near his anvil. “ He has 
indeed a fine figure and excels many 
in his profession and in his skill on 
the lute and with the cross-bow,” 
she thought to herself, “and it is 
really a pity that he looks so sooty 
and has to do such hard work.” 

Once or twice it seemed to her 
as if he glanced up to her window. 

“ 1 wonder whether he recognizes 
me,” she thought. But Quintin 
looked again down upon the iron, 
and there appeared nothing in his be- 
havior that served to explain or cor- 
roborate the embarrassment which 
he had exhibited on the day of the 
target-shooting. She did not exactly 
know whether she ought to be glad 
or sorry for it, but she found it hence- 
forth necessary toclean and arrange 
her father’s studio every morning 
herself, for the old servant-girl did it 
far too negligently.” Day after day 
the window opened, and her lovely 
face looked out, and across the street 
into the smithy, and she was, half 
unconsciously, at pains to watch 
for signs of attention from the hand- 
some smith. By degrees, however, 
she succeeded only too well. More 
and more the unhappy passion that 
had taken possession of the youth, 
became revealed to her; even the 
visible effort with which he strove 
to conceal it gave him only greater 
charms in her eyes. Although she 
tried to convince herself that the 
pleasure which she derived from 
these observations were foolish and 
even cruel, yet she could not help 
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to continue them, and occasionally 
by a kind look, a longer stay at 
the window, an intentional meet- 
ing, or passing before the smithy, 
to offer to the unhappy young man 
some comfort in his grief. 

With such observations, secret 
joys and deeper sorrows, the sum- 
mer had gone, and autumn had 
come, without bringing the least 
change in the condition of the two 
young people. But on the Monday 
after that Saturday which poor 
Quintin had spent so sadly beyond 
the city gates, there appeared, at 
an early morning hour, a youth in 
costly dress, before the door of 
Master De Vrindt, and struck the 
knocker, in order to gain admit- 
tance. The workmen of the smithy 
observed him, for the many colored 
ribbons which adorned ‘his gar- 
ments, his sky-blue coat of silk 
velvet, his gold-yellow cloak of 
finest Brussels cloth, trimmed with 
light fur, his brown hat, bordered 
with gold and adorned with a wa- 
ving plume, could not fail to attract 
general notice. All agreed that the 
exquisite was probably a stranger, 
perhaps a painter and friend of De 
Vrindt’s ; but most undoubtedly a 
fop, who, in his fantastic dress, 
looked more like a runaway page 
of some great nobleman than any- 
thing else. Whilst this conversa- 
tion took place, De Vrindt’s door 
had opened, the maid had appeared 
and received a letter from the vis- 
itor, and the latter had stepped into 
the entry, where the mechanics of 
the smithy yet saw him busy with 
brushing his dress, dusting his neat 
shoes, and arranging the ribbons 
on his knees and the bows on his 
cravat. Soon after the servant re- 
turned, the stranger approached the 
staircase, the door was closed, and 
nothing further was to be seen of 
the visit or its success. Quintin, 
however, soon experienced some of 
its consequences; for on that day, for 
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the first time after several weeks, 
the window of the atelier remained 
closed ; no fair form looked forth 
from it. Nay, it seemed rather as 
if De Vrindt had led his visitor into 
this room, for he thought once or 
twice that he saw the gold-yel- 
low cloak beaming behind the 
hexagonal panes of the bow-win- 
dow. 

He found it impossible to remove 
the disagreeable impression, which 
the arrival and the whole appear- 
ance of the stranger had made on 
him; the whole day his mind was 
occupied with the visitor, for had 
he not already deprived him of the 
happiness of that morning? On 
the next day, only at a somewhat 
later hour, the stranger made his 
appearance again, and Quintin soon 
learned that he was the celebrated 
flower painter, John Lewis de Bos, 
from Herzogenbusch. He was the 
son of a rich merchant, whose 
vessels sailed up and down the 
Rhine, and who transacted business 
with all the Hansatowns. Talent 
and inclination had induced the 
son to devote himself to the art of 
serra it was, however, not the 

uman form and the emotions of 
man’s heart, which the painter is 
able to represent and idealize in 
his works, that attracted him, but 
rather the delicate beauty of flow- 
ers, their brilliant hues and soft- 
ness; and he had soon gained so 

reat a proficiency in imitating 
them, that the friends of his wealthy 
father did not fail to extol his 
talents as quite extraordinary, and 
to endeavor to obtain for him per- 
mission to exchange the hated 
ledger and counting house for 
paint-brush and canvas. Old de 
Bos yielded but reluctantly to the 
importunities of the young man, 
but as he loved his son devotedly, 
he at last consented, and furnished 
him with a liberal sum of money, 
to enable him to travel and perfect 
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himself in his art, by studying the 
works of other eminent painters, 
John Lewis went first to Ghent and 
Bruegge, where, as yet, man 

scholars of Van Eyck lived and 
taught ; he next visited Germany, 
wandered up the Rhine, beheld in 
Cologne and Mayence, and its en- 
virons, all the wonders of art 
which the rich monasteries and 
abbeys of those regions contain, 
and returned, at last, after an ab- 
sence of several years, to the Neth- 
erlands, justly celebrated for the 
great skill which his pictures be- 
tokened. No painter understood, 


like de Bos, to represent on canvas 


the soft fullness of foliage, the mel- 
low fragrance and lovely colors of 
flowers, or to paint dew drops that 
seemed to tremble on the leaves, 
or insects which were so true to 
life as often to induce the beholder 
to raise his hand in order to brush 
them away. To De Vrindt he 
brought pressing letters of intro- 
duction from his father, who had 
become acquainted with the former 
in his travels, so that the son was 
welcomed in De Vrindt’s house, 
not only as a fellow-artist and 
scholar, but also as a valued 
friend. 

Old De Boss had, however, yet 
another object in view, when re- 
commending his rather unstable 
son to the kind attentions of De 
Vrindt, and it soon became appa- 
rent that he had not miscalculated, 
for rich De Vrindt’s beautiful 
daughter and only heiress soon 
made an impression on the heart 
of the young man, who, during his 
travels, had not proved insuscep- 
tible of the charms of the fair sex, 
but had, on the contrary, been en- 
gaged in many an adventure of 
love. He became more and more 
charmed with the young lady as 
the impression which at first her 
beauty alone had made, was deep- 
ened, when, on further acquaint- 
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ance, he became convinced that 
modesty, piety, devoted love for 
her father, and all other virtues 
which a lover is apt to see in the 
object of his admiration, adorned 
the character of the maiden. With 
a full share of confidence in his 
own personal attractions, talents 
and wealth, he deemed any timid, 
gradual approach quite unneces- 
sary, and soon acted in such a 
manner that neither father nor 
daughter could remain in doubt 
about the real purpose of his 
visits. 

Now of all this our friend in the 
neighboring smithy could not 
actually know anything, but for 
guessing there was, of course, 
much room, and this sufficed, ut- 
terly to depress the spirits of the 
already melancholy youth. His 
imagination represented to him all 
the possible, nay, even all the prob- 
able consequences of the acquaint- 
ance of the rich young wan with 
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Margaret, and the uncertainty of 
the final issue increased his suffer- 
ings much more than a sudden, 
but decided result could have done. 
Just about this time, when winter 
began already to approach, his 
master determined to make a pur- 
chase of iron, which was offered to 
him on favorable terms in Cologne. 
A trustworthy person, with the ne- 
cessary knowledge of the article 
and skill for the transaction, had to 
be sent, and the master’s choice 
fell on Quintin. Though he would 
have gladly stayed to watch the 
— of the guest in Margaret’s 

ouse, yet he had but to obey the 
wishes of his superior, and to leave 
Antwerp for several weeks. Pain- 
fully long seemed to him his ab- 
sence; but he executed his business 
promptly and to the satisfaction of 
his master, and after the lapse of a 
month, he returned to his native 
city, and his mother’s humble 
home. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Moments there are when most familiar things 
Seem strangers to us; when round heart and head 
The mists of unreality are spread, 

From which our keenest searching, baffled, brings 
Unformed conceptions, vague imaginings, 

Tinged with the doubtful hues of a half truth ; 
Chiefly in age, or in impatient youth 

This phase of contemplation sternly wrings 

Our bosoms with the thought, “ the soul is blind ;” 
Unfathomed meanings, beauty most divine 

Lie round about us, but we cannot see ; 

In sky and forest, burns a spirit’s sign, 
Unrecognized, and in the whispering wind 
Breathes a low under tone of mystery ! 
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NOTES ON THE PINE TREES OF LOWER VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 


NO. 


The Great Swamp Pine ; or, the 
Naval Timber Pine. The Slash 
Pine.—During my first visit to the 
low lands of North Carolina, border- 
ing on Albermarle Sound, in 1856, I 
first heard of and saw pines of 
unusual large sizes and peculiar 
character, and which were under- 
stood by all of the most expe- 
rienced and intelligent lumber cut- 
ters to be of a different kind from 
any of the species I have described, 
or any other known in North Car- 
olina or Virginia. My principal 
source of information and instruc- 
tion, in regard to this pine, was 
Edward H. Herbert, of Princess 
Anne, a gentleman of much intel- 
ligence, and who has for twenty 
years been principally and very 
extensively engaged in contracts 
to supply to the navy yards of the 
government, timber suitable for the 
construction of ships of war. In 
this business he has examined the 
whole country and has bought, cut 
and supplied to the government 
naval stations, much of the largest 
and best timber, (such only being 
fit for the masts and other spars of 
the largest ships of war,) that could 
be procured in lower Virginia and 
North Carolina, He has found no 
pines of any kind except of that 
now under consideration, large 
enough and having enough of 
heart-wood, to make the masts, 
spars and other timbers of the 
largest required size. It should be 
observed that the proposals ad- 
vertised for, to supply, by con- 
tracts, tinber for the United States 
navy yards, mention and recog- 
nize but two kinds of pine timber, 
“white” and “yellow pine.” The 
former is of the northern white pine, 
(p. strobus,) and the latter desig- 


Il. 


nates especially the long-leaf South- 
ern pine—but which in usage in- 
cludes also the short leaf yellow 
pine, (p. variabilis,) and the great 
pine now to be described. This 
tree grows only on low and moist 
land, and is the better for timber, 
and grows larger, in proportion to 
the greater richness of the land. It 
is the principal and largest timber 
pine in the original forests of all the 
low, flat and firm, but moist lands, 
bordering on Albermarle Sound, 
and also farther South—and I have 
seen it growing as well, but much 
more sparsely, on the rich a 
borders of the Roanoke, and in the 
best gum lands bordering on the 
Dismal Swamp, and some on the 
low bottom lands of Tar River. 
Among the other gigantic forest 
trees on the rich and wet Roanoke 
Swamps, (on the land of Henry 
Burgwyn, Esq.) mostly of oak, 
gum, poplar, &c., the few of these 
pines which yet remain, tower far 
above all others, (twenty feet or 
more,) so as to be seen and dis- 
tinguished at some miles distance. 
I have visited several standing 
trees and the stumps of others that 
had been cut down, which mea- 
sured either nearly or quite five 
feet in diameter, and were supposed 
to have been from one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and seventy 
feet in height. But the sizes and 
heights of the trees may best be 
inferred from the list below of 
hewn (or squared) stocks, which 
was furnished to me from Mr. 
Herbert’s timber accounts. These 
stocks were cut in Bertie, N. C., 
made the whole of one raft which 
was then (May, 1856,) on its pas- 
sage through the Dismal Swamp 
Canal to New York. The stocks 
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were thence to be shipped to Am- 
sterdam for naval construction, 
under a contract with the Dutch 
government. 








Inches | Number 

Length|Square.|Cubic feet. 
1 47 25 204 
2 66 19 165 
3 86 30 537 
4 79 31 527 
5 88 23 337 
6 65 20 181 
7 74 26 347 
8 80 26 376 
9 68 24 272 
10 58 22 195 
11 86 30 537 
12 58 30 363 
13 7 26 347 
14 74 26 347 
15 70 28 381 
16 70 27 368 














But even the longest of these 
stocks do not approach the magni- 
tude of one which was cut ata 
previous time in Bertie and sold in 
New York by Mr. Herbert. This 
was eighty feet in length and thirty 
six inches square at the lower end. 
He sold it toa dealer for five hun- 
dred dollars, and the buyer re-sold 
it for six hundred dollars. This 
stock did not retain its stated di- 
ameter (at the butt) to its upper 
- extremity, but there was from 
twenty-eight to thirty inches square. 
All these stocks were nearly all of 
heart wood. It is required that 
two-thirds of the surface of each 
side of every stock shall be of 
heart wood. Of course this con- 
dition permits but little sap wood, 
and that only in the angles of the 
squared stocks. Thence, also, it 
follows that the proportion of 
heart wood in these trees must be 
very large. The timber must be 
resinous or it would not be good, 
and it must be durable, or it would 
not serve for the masts and other 
great spars of ships of war, exposed 
to alternations of wetting and dry- 
ing, and for which the best mate- 
rials only are permitted to be used. 
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The grain of this heart wood is not 
generally very coarse, but more so 
than the long leaf, and still more 
than the short leaf yellow pine. 
Mr. Herbert, the better to aid my 
investigations, procured from the 
navy yard of Gosport, a thin cross 
section of the stock used for a mast 
of the U. S. war steamer Roanoke, 
which also he had cut in Bertie, 
The section is of the stock hewed 
to twenty-seven inches square, and 
of which but a very little sap wood 
was in the two corners of one side 
only. As the tree was not entirely 
straight, the centre of the heart is 
thrown considerably to one side of 
the centre of the end of the stock, 
where the section was cut off. 
The heart wood was 344 inches di- 
ameter, and contained 186 rings, (as 
measured and counted on the wider 
side, or radius, which, from the 
centre of the heart, measured 17} 
inches.) 

The remaining sap wood, 3} 
inches, contained 116 rings, or 324 
average to the inch. 

Whole number of rings left vis- 
ible in the stock 302. 

A radius of three inches from 
centre, of heart wood, took in 19 
ring marks. 

A radius of six inches from centre 
of heart wood, took in 34 rings, 
or 5% average to the inch. 

The outer inch of sap wood, (not 
outside of the tree,) 49 rings. 

The outer rings in the sap-wood, 
visible in the corners, were so very 
close as to be indistinct ; and, per- 
haps, some of them were omitted 
in the counting, though the exami- 
nation was aided by a magnifying 
glass. In addition, and which 


makes a much larger omission, 
neither corner extended to the outer 
part of the sap-wood of the tree; 
and, therefore, if only an inch was 
cut off, it made the loss of at least 
fifty rings and years’ growth. Itis 
probable that this tree had consid- 
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erably more than 300 rings, indi- 
cating as many years of life and 
growth. How much older must 
have been the tree which made the 
largest stock named, or other trees 
of five feet or more in diameter! 

With such size and value of this 
tree, and such marked differences 
from every other pine known in 
the same region, it is not strange 
that nearly all opinions of the res- 
idents, and of those of most prac- 
tical acquaintance with pines and 
their timber, should have agreed, 
and without exception or doubt, 
that this was a peculiar species. 
So I learned from every source of 
instruction, and so I believed until 
recently, when the companion of 
all my information and personal 
observations made me not only 
doubt the fact of this being a dis- 
tinct species, but induced me fully 
to believe that this tree, of the 
most magnificent and superior size 
and valuable and remarkable qual- 
ities for timber, is identical in spe- 
cies with the universally despised 
loblolly pine, which is almost with- 
out heart-wood, and is the most 
worthless and perishable material 
for timber; and that great age and 
slower growth, and in some meas- 
ure a better and a moister soil, are 
all that have caused the different 
qualities and the great superiority 
of the old swamp pines. I know 
that this opinion would be deemed 
absurd by persons the most acquaint- 
ed with these different trees and 
their timber. I will proceed to state 
the grounds for my change of opin- 
ion. 

When, at first, fully believing (as 
instructed by others) that this 
swamp pine was a different kind, 
it was necessary thence for me to in- 
fer that Michaux, who personally 
and carefully examined so many of 
our forests and trees, and also all 
other botanists, were ignorant of 
the existence of this noble tree, 
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which exhibits its superior magni- 
tude over so much extent of our 
country. It is probable, indeed, that 
even the laborious and careful Mi- 
chaux did not, in his travels, pass 
through, even if he entered, the 
lowland region on and near the Al- 
bemarle Sound—a region which is 
still almost a terra-incognita to all 
other persons than the residents 
and near neighbors. For if these 
trees had been seen on their natu- 
ral soil, in their most perfect con- 
ditions of size and value, whatever 
might have been their species, they 
could scarcely have passed, as they 
have done, without being mentioned 
by any botanical writer. If not 
the p. teda, these trees cannot be- 
long to any other of the species of 
this country; and, therefore, they 
would the more attract a botanist’s 
attention, and induce particular no- 
tice and description, as presenting 
a new and before undescribed spe- 
cies—or at least new in this lo- 
ceality. And if they had been ob- 
served, and recognized as the pi- 
nus toda, a scientific observer, like 
Michaux, could scarcely have omit- 
ted all notice of the remarkable 
differences between these large and 
valuable timber-trees and the ordi- 
nary and understood general char- 
acter of that well-known species. 
If the usually accurate Michaux 
had known this tree, its great size 
and value for timber, and its pre- 
ferred moist and rich soil—and if 
he had also known that it was the 
pinus teda, or loblolly pine—he 
could not have used the following 
expressions, in describing the latter 
species, as he has done, without 
limitation or exception. He says 
of the loblolly pine: “In the lower 
part of Virginia, and of North Car- 
olina north-east of Cape Fear River, 
over an extent of nearly two hun- 
dred miles, it grows wherever the 
soil is dry and sandy.” And again: 
“It exceeds eighty feet in height, 
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with a diameter of two to three 
feet,” &c. “In trunks three feet 
in diameter, [ have constantly 
found thirty inches of sap-wood, 
and in those of a foot in diamater, 
not more than an inch of heart.” 
“The concentrical circles of the 
long-leaf pine (p. australis) are 
twelve times as numerous in the 
same space” [as of the loblolly 
pine]. “This species is applied 
only to secondary uses [for inferior 
purposes]; it decays rapidly when 
exposed to the air, and is regarded 
as one of the least valuable of 
pines. Though little esteemed in 
America, it would be an important 
acquisition to the south of Europe,” 
on account of its rapid growth and 
fine appearance, and use of the 
timber for “secondary” purposes. 

The only pines of the higher 
range of country which resemble, 
or even approach, the lowland 
swamp-pine, in character, is what 
is there called the “slash pine,” 
common in the higher tide-water 
counties, and growing on high 
land, but only either in the narrow, 
oozy bottoms, or in the forest 
“slashes,” or shallow depressions of 
the table or nearly level ridge- 
lands. These depressions have a 
close and stiff, though still sandy, 
soil and subsoil, serving to hold the 
rain-water and to reconvert the de- 
pressions to shallow ponds in wet 
weather, in winter and spring, until 
the collected rain-water evaporates 
in summer. In these very limited 
spaces, only, grow the few slash 
pines—of large size, and of coarse- 
grained, but durable and large, 
heart-timber. This, and also the 
swamp-pine of the low country, 
have their leaves in threes, and 
both the leaves and cones of the 
like sizes and general appearance 
with those of the common loblolly 
ines. For want of botanical know- 
edge, or any aid of instruction 
from others better informed in these 
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respects, I could not compare these 
trees by their marks of botanical 
description and distinction of spe- 
cies, Experienced lumber-cutters 
can readily distinguish these trees 
by their general appearance, in re- 
spect to their value and fitness for 
timber; but I have found no one 
who could certainly distinguish 
them by any differences of their 
growth, and the sizes or shapes of 
their leaves or cones, from the p. 
teda. Further, no one can cer- 
tainly designate either a young 
swamp or slash pine. They are 
only known as such when old 
enough to have large heart-wood. 

If the loblolly pine will become 
by sufficient age on rich soil, a 
“swamp pine,” it may seem very 
strange that even the largest of the 
former (known to be the loblolly) 
never show large heart-wood. But 
nearly all these largest trees are of 
second growth, on abandoned fields, 
and few have ever reached sixty 
years old before the land is again 
cleared. And even if left to stand 
much longer, which I have never 
known, no second-growth pine can 
date farther back than the exhaus- 
tion and abandonment of the ear- 
liest cleared lands, or about two 
hundred years. In the case of the 
pine for the mast of the Roanoke, 
the latest found ring of heart- 
wood is certainly of growth one 
hundred and sixteen years old, at 
least. Of the few loblolly trees 
(admitted to be such) standing in 
original forests, the growth was 
slower, and, for their size, their 
heart-wood is of larger size than 
those of second growth, on land 
formerly under tillage. Some of 
these trees will be offered as exam- 
ples ; and, in some cases, it would 
be difficult even for a timber-cutter 
to pronounce whether particular 
trees, which will be named, should 
be classed as old loblolly pines, or 
swamp or slash pines, (according 
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to localities) too young, or of too 
rapid growth, to have large hearts, 
or to be good for timber. Even 
where the best of these swamp 
pines are cut, there are some trees 
of so much smaller-sized heart- 
wood that the cutters have found 
it necessary to designate them by 
such terms as “ yearling [i.e. young] 
swamp pine,” and “bastard swamp 
pine.” All these things go to con- 
firm my position, that there is no 
specific difference between the lob- 
lolly and the swamp and slash 
pines. 
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The dimensions, &c., of sundry 
trees of this species, which appear 
in the following statement, with 
but one exception, were observed 
and noted by myself. The list in- 
cludes trees of second growth, 
which all persons would pronounce 
to be loblolly pine; others, of origi- 
nal growth, which are undoubtedly 
such as are deemed swamp or slash 
pines, and good timber-trees ; and 
others, which it would be difficult 
for those persons who maintain 
there are two kinds to say to which 
they belong: 
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The trees numbered 14, 15 and 
16, may unquestionable be put with 
the “swamp pines” of the low 
country. Those numbered from 7 
to 12, of much less age, only ap- 
proach, in sizes of heart-wood, to 

od timber, which they might 

ave attained to, if left to grow two 
more centuries. 

It is not only the loblolly pine 
that is extremely deficient in heart- 
wood until of advanced age. Though 
in less degree, this defect is often 
found also in the short-leaf pine, 
(p. variabilis) which, generally, is 
the best yellow-pine timber-tree of 
the higher country. Some trees of 
this kind, of original forest growth, 
of twenty or more inches in diam- 
eter, have less than four inches 
thickness of heart. If of second 


owth, these trees would have had 
still less of heart generally. 
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It is not always plain where to fix 
upon the dividing line in a tree, 
between the wood and sap- 
wood; nor is the line of junction 
always regular or parallel with the 
rings of grain near the earth. Also, 
in trees like No. 16, which are 
nearly all of heart-wood, the little 
sap is so resinous that it can scarcely 
be distinguished, except as being 
living wood, when the tree is first 
cut down.* 

Pond Pine. Pinus Serotina— 
Michaux says that this pine is “rare 
and fit for no use”—and states the 
“ordinary size, thirty-five to forty 
feetin height, and fifteen to eighteen 
inches in diameter.” By these and 
other indications, I sought in vain 
for this pine, by such slight and 
distant observation as is afforded to 
a traveller, through wet Jands,— 
and in some cases failed to distin- 








* Whilst engaged in the investigation of this subject, and particularly as to the 
question of the species of the valuable “swamp pine.” and its being identical in 
species, or not, with the worthless “old field” or loblolly pine, I sought scientific 
information from Dr. James F. McRae, of Wilmington. No person was better 
qualified to instruct, and to decide doubts, on this question, than Dr. McRae—not 
7 because of his extensive botanical knowledge, but, also, as being’ a native 
and long resident of the region in which these pines (generally supposed of two 
different kinds) grow in great number and in their greatest perfection of size and 
luxuriance. Failing to find him at home, I made my inquiries by letter, and sub- 
sequently received from him, though after this writing was completed, full con- 
firmation of the correctness of my position—that the above trees, deemed so dif- 
ferent by all lumber-cutters, are the same. The question of identity had previ- 
ously attracted Dr. McRae’s attention, not only as a botanist, but as a proprietor 
of pine forest, in which these trees were abundant, and of which it was impor- 
tant to designate those best for timber and for sale. He says, in his letter, that 
“both kinds [deemed the most distinct and altogether different by all lumber- 
cutters and carpenters], when subjected to the closest botanical scrutiny, show no 
signs of specific difference. Of thisyou will be better assured, when I inform you 
that I have recently had the pleasure of a visit from the Rev. M. A. Curtis, (than 
whom there is no better botanist south of the Potomac) when we examined to- 
gether two varieties of the p. teda spoken of, and he unhesitatingly agrees in opinion 
with me as totheiridentity.” ‘ You will find the two varieties of the p. teda recog- 
nized by Elliot, who calls the ‘swamp pine’ p. taeda, and the ‘loblolly’ var. Hetero- 
phylla”—[which latter is recognized by all other botanists as simply p. teda.] 

Dr. McRae says that the experienced timber-cutters profess to be able to dis- 
tinguish, at the first glance the difference between the two (so-called) kinds of 
pine. And this they can generally do, from external signs—that is, they can judge 
whether a standing tree has much heart, [which they would call “‘ swamp pine” 
generally, but to which, near Wilmington, they give the name of “‘ rosemary pine,” 
which elsewhere is given exclusively to the p. variadilis,] or but little heart, in 
which case they call it loblolly. But, by external examination, with the aid and 
direction of one of the most experienced and intelligent lumberers, who was fully 
satisfied of the difference of these trees, and of his ability always to designate 
them, Dr. McRae found that even the actual and only differences, as to the size of 
heart-wood and the comparative value for timber, in numerous cases, could 
only be determined by applying the axe, and so reaching the heart. 
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guish it, even when my later and 
more close inspection showed that 
it formed the principal, if not the 
sole forest growth for miles together. 
This great oversight was caused to 
me: by the inaccuracy of Michaux’s 
description of the height, and also 
by the actual general resemblance 
of the trees to the pinus taeda, 
And between these two, as species, 
the residents best acquainted with 
both have not observed any differ- 
ence. *It is not true that, differ- 
ences of general appearance, and of 
growth, are recognized by all—and 
even a different name, the “savanna 
pine,” is commonly applied to the 
species now under consideration, 
where the trees make the general 
growth, on the wettest savanna or 
boggy swamps. But the usual 
smaller sizes, and apparently more 
imperfect or stunted growth, and 
ugly shapes of the “savanna pines” 
are ascribed to the exposed unfa- 
vorable and unnatural situation in 
which they stand, in mire and wa- 
ter, and not to any fixed difference 
of kind between these and the pinus 
teda on dry or dryer soils, In- 
deed, the cones furnish the only 
certain indication of the pond pine. 
They remain on the tree, and un- 
opened, for six months (or perhaps 
a year) after ripening—are very 
compact, and some of them (but 
not always, as we would infer from 
the description and figure given by 
Michaux,) are perfectly egg-shaped. 
But more generally, while they ap- 
proach this shape, they are rather 
broader near the base, and more 
pointed at the top,so as to be about 
midway in shape between conical 
and oval. The cones, three or four 
together, often grow out from and 
surround a twig. Their close sur- 
face and their remaining closed so 
long, and also their peculiar forms 
make these cones more beautiful 
than any others. The cones, and 
especially those in clusters, would 
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be valued as mantel ornaments. 
The cones are about two and a-half 
inches long, and one and seven- 
eights broad. The leaves grow in 
threes, and are from five to seven 
inches long; and very like those of 
the loblolly pine. I have never 
met with these pines in Virginia, 
though, from description, I infer 
that they are found, in numbers, in 
parts of the Dismal Swamp. I first 
was enabled to recognize and iden- 
tify the tree, as the pinus serotina, 
in the low swamp lands north of 
Lake Mattimuskeet, along the ca- 
nal to Alligator River. There it 
grows in considerable numbers, 
mostly from eight to twelve inches 
in diameter and rarely eighteen. 
They form the sparse but unmixed 
forest.growth on large surfaces of 
wet savanna land on both sides of 
Pungo river. These were peat 
lands, which had been burnt over, 
and are so low and wet as to be 
deemed worthless. But, also, on 
the rich swamp land near Lake 
Scuppernong, (the farm of Charles 
Pettigrew, Esq., in Tyrrel County,) 
which had not yet been brought 
under culture, and which had been 
burnt over and left naked, many 
years ago, the next succeeding 
forest growth was wholly of the 
pond pine, and of which many of 
the largest appeared to be eighteen 
inches in diameter, and eighty feet 
high. Also, on the thinner swamp 
soil near the canal of Mr. McRae, 
in Washington County, (near Ply- 
mouth, N. C.,) the general forest 
growth, for a mile or more, and 
generally of large size, is of this 
particular pine. Yet neither Mr. 
McRae, nor any of the neighboring 
residents, had suspected that these 
trees were of different species from 
the ordinary loblolly or “old-field” 
pine; and under this mistaken im- 
pression, this body of swamp land 
is generally supposed to be of little 
fertility, becaused covered (as sup- 
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posed) by a growth, which indi- 
cates poor land. I do not pretend 
to pronounce, on my very cursory 
view, that this land is not of inferior 
fertility—nor that the pond pine 
may not grow on poor land, pro- 
vided it is peaty and very wet. 
But, this pine growing and thriving, 
and either generally or exclusively 
making the forest cover, is certain- 
ly no indication of poor soil, be- 
cause it grows thus on the richest, 
of which the case cited above of 
the Scuppernong swamp land is 
full proof. 

This tree has more heart, and 
more resin in its sap-wood, than 
the loblolly; and very different 
from the latter, the pond pine fur- 
nishes good and durable timber, 
for such purposes as the. small 
trunks will suit. Masts for small 
vessels are made of those grow- 
ing on the very low and wet 
swamp of Mattimuskeet. As a 
wet (and perhaps, also, a peaty,) 
soil is most favorable, if not essen- 
tial, to the growth of this pine, it 
is probable that on the wetted 
land it may have the most heart- 
wood, and serve for the best tim- 
ber. Where it grows on dryer 
{though still wet) land, near Lake 

uppernong, it had been under- 
stood that this pine had more heart- 
wood, and was of more value, than 
the pinus taeda of the neighboring 
dry and poor lands—but the supe- 
riority was not so marked, or appre- 
ciated so highly, as I heard of in 
other places, where the pond pines 

rew on much wetter lands. 

Pitch Pine. Pinus Rigida.— 
I have seen and recognized this 
tree (as supposed) in but very few 
ceases in Prince George’s Co., Md., 
and in Culpepper, Va. But all that 
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were observed were trees of young 
growth, and therefore the only in- 
dications of the kind were in the 
leaves and cones. The trees which 
I saw and supposed to be of this 
kind, had leaves thicker and more 
rigid than usual of other common 
kinds, three to four inches long, 
and growing in threes. The cones 
(in Maryland) about two inches 
long, and as seen open, nearly 
spherical in general outline. In 
our Alleghany region, this tree 
supplies much of the pine timber 
used in buildings, and in planks ex- 
-— to view, would attract notice 

y the great number of knots, 
But except in small trees, which 
only were accessible to me, and 
which do not offer good and relia- 
ble specimens of growth, &c., I had 
no opportunity for fully examining 
the graining trees, and comparing 
them with others. I have never 
(with certainty) seen and known 
this tree in lower Virginia or North 
Carolina.* But as it would seem 
from some of Michaux’s words that 
it is in this region, and as possibly, 
I may even have seen trees of this 
species without distinguishing them 
from some other kind, I will abridge 
the description given in the Amer- 
ican edition of Michaux’s work. 
Some passages of this description 
seem to contradict others, to which 
contradictions I will invite notice 
by marking them in italics. Mi 
chaux says of the Pinus rigida 
that it is “known in all the United 
States by the name or ‘Pitch pine,’ 
and sometimesin Virginia as ‘black 
pine. —E xcept the maritime parts 
of the Atlantic States, and the fer- 
tile regions west of the Alleghany 
mountains, it is found throughout 
the United States, but most abund- 





*T have since seen afew young trees of this species in Albermarl 
from Charlottesville to Ridgeway on the Rivanna. 


on the road 


These compared to the sur- 


rounding and ordinary growth of pinus variabilis, were very different—and 
cially in the much thicker and more rigid leaves of the p. rigida—and also in 
general appearance, in tint and outlines, of the two kinds of young trees. 
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antly upon the Atlantic coast, where 
the soil is diversified, but generally 
meagre.” “In Pennsylvania and 
Virginia the ridges of the Allegha- 
nies are sometimes covered with it. 
Near Bedford in Pennsylvania, 
where the soil is more generous, 
the pitch pine is thirty-five to forty 
feet high, and twelve to fifteen in- 
ches indiameter.” “Its most north- 
ern localities are Maine and Ver- 
mont, where it does not exceed 
twelve to fifteen feet high.” “Jn 
lower parts of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, it is fre- 
— seen in the large swamps 
led with red [white?] cedar, which 
are constantly miry, or covered 
with water ; in such situations it is 
seventy to eighty feet high, and 
twenty to twenty-eight inches in 
diameter.” —“It supports a long 
time the presence of sea-water, 
which, in spring-tides, overflows 
the salt meadows, where sometimes 
this tree is found alone, of all its 
genus.” The budsare always resi- 
nous, and its triple leaves vary in 
length from 14 to 7 inches, accord- 
iug to the degree of moisture of 
the soil.”—“Size of cones depend on 
nature of the soil, and varies from 
less than one to more than three 
inches in length. They are pyra- 
midal in shape, and each scale is 
pointed with an acute spire about 
two inches [lines?] long.” A note 
to this text of Michaux, by J.J. 
Smith, says that the p. rigida some 
times attains the height of 100 
feet, and four or five in diameter.* 
J.J. Smith also adds a character- 
istic of this pine, which I have not 
known in any other. “It differs 
from other trees of this family in 
its stump throwing up sprouts 
the spring after the tree has been 
felled ; but these do not attain any 
onsiderable height." The fallen 
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trunk also throws out sprouts the 
succeeding summer.” 

Michaux further says that the 
p. rigida is remarkable for the 
number of branches which occupy 
two-thirds of the trunk and render 
the wood extremely knotty. The 
concentric circles widely distant; 
three-fourths of the larger stocks 
consist of sap. On mountains and 
gravelly land the wood is compact 
and surcharged with resin; in 
swamps it is light, soft, and com- 
posed almost wholly of sap. From 
the most resinous stocks is pro- 
cured the lamp-black of commerce, 
Tar is made of this pine in the 
Northern States and Canada, as it 
is of the p. variabilis in lower 
Virginia. 

Perhaps the foregoing descrip- 
tion may enable some observer to 
be more successful than myself in 
finding and distinguishing this pine 
in the low country of Virginia or 
North Carolina. Also it may pre- 
vent from being confounded with 
this pine either the p. serotina, 
(which Michaux says “strikingly 
resembles” the p. rigida,) or the 
p. teda, when in low and wet 
ground, or exposed to wet, or some- 
times reached by salt water. 

Having now described separately 
each species of this region, and 
some others for better distinction, 
I will return to more general re- 
marks, or the consideration and 
comparison of different species in 
connection. 

The short leaf yellow pine, (p. (p. 
variabilis,) is the principal tree of 
the original forests of the upper 
range of the tide water region of 
Virginia, and also above the falls 
as far up the country as the 
usual growth of any pines ex- 
tend continuously. For, at some 
distance above, as supposed from 





— 


.. * This statement of sizes, induces a suspicion that the writer, (Smith, ) had mis 
taken the great swamp pine (p.teda,) for the p. rigida. 
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change of soil, the entire growth of 
pines ceases and gives place to a 
at gp growth mostly of different 
inds of oak. Proveeding south 
eastward to the low and wet coun- 
try, this pine becomes more scarce 
and is more and more substituted 
by the swamp or loblolly pine 
as original growth; and more 
southward and on higher lands, 
and throughout Eastern North Car- 
olina, the long leaf pine generally 
is the principal pine of the original 
forests. When any of these several 
forest growths were cleared off 
for tillage and the lands were af- 
terwards worn out and then thrown 
out of cultivation, several different 
pines, in different places, as second 
growth, entirely occupy these sec- 
ond lands, and in most cases the 
second growth is entirely different 
in species from the pine of the first 
growth. Thus, in nearly all of the 
tide-water region of North Carolina 
and on most of that of Virginia, 
the almost universal second growth 
pine is the loblolly, or “old field” 
pine, as thence called, which suc- 
ceeds to the original short leaf 
ine below the falls in Virginia, 
and also for ashort distance above) 
and also to the original long leaf 
pine in North Carolina, and occu- 
pies, exclusively, in the abandoned 
ormer places of both, the ground 
which this pine had originally, 
but partially shared with the short 
leaf and other trees. In the North- 
ern neck of Virginia, on some 
other lands near to rivers, and also 
in the more Northern counties 
above the falls, (as Fairfax,) the 
cedar pine, (p. inops) is the prin- 
cipal second growth, or is the “old 
field” pine of those lands. Fur- 
ther, the Squthern and lower Pied- 
mont lands of Virginia, but not so 
low as the line of the falls, when 
abandoned, also are covered and 
exclusively with their “old field” 
pine, and which is so termed in 
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Amelia, Cumberland, and that 
range of counties, and in Orange, 
in North Carolina. But the second 
growth pines of this higher range 
of country is not like that of the 
lower range, but is no other than 
the short leaf yellow pine, (p. vari- 
abilis.) Thus it is the loblolly, 
which is the almost entire second 
growth of nearly all the tide-water 
region, refuses to grow at a short 
distance (generally varying from 
five to twenty miles) and at an ir- 
regular line of termination, above 
the falls, while the short leaf pine 
continues thence and covers all the 
abandoned fields for some distance 
further up the country, after which 
that particular pine growth also 
ceases. Yet, because of the same 
name of “old field” pine being 
used in both places, many farmers 
and residents suppose both pines . 
to be of the same species. And 
very many farmers of the lower 
country where the first and second 
growth pines are of different spe- 
cies, (variabilis and toda, respec- 
tively,) suppose them to be the 
same kind, but altered in appear- 
ance and manner of growth by the 
difference of the lands and other 
circumstances. Of these facts, in 
regard to remote localities, I have 
to rely more on information than 
on my own limited personal obser- 
vation. But in Prince George and 
Hanover counties, in which I have 
resided, and in more of the upper 
and middle range of the tide- 
water country, I have seen much, 
and have noted such general facts 
as these: In the original forests 
of the ordinary poor soils, or of 
medium fertility and dry land, not 
one pine tree in fifty is a loblolly, 
and all the others are short leaf 
pines. And of the few loblolly 
pines there found, they are of 
smaller and younger growths, if 
scattered among the short leaf 
pines, or if (as rarely) a number of 
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loblolly pines. are seen near. to- 
gether and occupying the ground 
either partially or exclusively, it is 
either when the short leaf pines 
had been formerly cut out or oth- 
erwise destroyed, or where the mois- 
ture of the soil forbade their heal- 
thy growth, or where the ground, 
(in soil, sub soil and all below for 
sundry feet,) was so sandy as to 
be unfavorable to the short leaf 
pine, though not to the loblolly. 
As particular observations, made 
with a view to certain objects, are 
always more accurate and reliable 
than far more extended and general 
observations made without any par- 
ticular object, I have recently made 
for this purpose a particular exam- 
ination on parts of the forest and 
waste lands of Maulbaume farm. 
First, in a body of original forest 
land, high, dry, of sandy soil, but 
having clay below, and of but mod- 
erate productive power, (or below 
medium fertility,) short leaf pines 
made the principal growth, and all 
of the largest pine growth. The 
loblolly pines were not one to fifty 
of the former, and nearly all of 
these few were of small size. On 
one side of this body of old forest 
land is a very poor old field of 
similar soil, abandoned from eight 
to ten years past, and now covered 
thinly with young pines of five 
years old or less. (The earlier of 
this second growth had been cut 
down.) Of these young trees, 
perhaps one in ten to twenty is a 
short leaf pine, and these are al- 
ways of smaller size than the much 
more numerous loblolly pines. On 
the other side of the forest land 
there is another small body of 
“old field pine” growth, the largest 
trees being about ten inches 
through, and mostly of different 
smaller sizes. Of these, not one in 
three hundred was a short leaf, or 
any other than a loblolly pine, and 
the few others, of short leaf, were 
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so small that if all are let alone to 
stand, these last will certainly per- 
ish, because being so over-topped 
and shaded by the others of much 
larger sizes and greater vigor of 
growth. 

From these and other more gen- 
eral observations, it would seem 
that in this region the loblolly 
pine was more lately introduced 
(on the winged seeds transported 
here from abroad by the winds,) 
than the short leaf, and could not 
obtain a proper seed-bed and main- 
tain a healthy growth in lands 
already and completely occupied 
by other established pines and other 
trees. But when worn-out vacant 
lands were offered, the opposite 
result followed. The seeds of both 
these kinds of pines were every- 
where numerous enough, and were 
so readily transported to great dis- 
tances by the winds, that there was 
no deficiency of either kind on any 
land. But, in such vacant fields, 
or when these two kinds of pine 
were equally in possession, the lob- 
lolly pine is much the fastest 
grower, and in a few years over- 
tops the smaller short leaf pines, 
which, therefore, are unthrifty, and 
in time are overpowered and die 
under the shade and crowding of 
the larger and more vigorous lob- 
lolly pines. Hence, in a thick and 
long standing second growth, how- 
ever numerous the slower growing 
short leaf pines may have been at 
first, not one might live when the 
eldest of the others had reached to 
forty years. On the particular 
abandoned lands where pines of 
second growth thrive best and grow 
fastest, they usually stand so thick, 
when young, that many of the 
smaller and weaker necessarily 
must die, and thus make room for 
the more vigorous. In such cases, 
of course the short leaf trees, of 
slower growth and smaller size, 
would certainly be among the first 
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to perish. It is only when the 
growth is thin, owing to some un- 
favorable conditions of the soil, 
that in this region the short leaf 
pine can live in numbers, inter- 
mixed with the loblolly, as second 
growth; there being, in that case, 
enough space for both to live. 

But in the higher range of 
country other causes operate. The 
land there is naturally much richer 
than the dry land in the lower 
country, the soil red, more clayey 
and having not enough acid, (or 
having too much lime,) to permit 
the growth of the loblolly pine, 
which is especially favored by the 
most acid soil, and also by sandy 
soil. But the short leaf pine can 
grow and thrive on soils stiffer, 
richer and better constituted for 
fertility, and therefore can occupy 
such land to the entire exclusion 
of the loblolly pine. But still, 
even the short leaf species does not 
thrive as well on a good agricul- 
tural soil not very deficient in lime. 


Therefore, according as the soil is 
better constituted for tillage crops, 
these pines are more sparse and 
slow in growth, and on the best 
natural soils they will not grow at 
all, as on the South West Moun- 
tain lands and the Limestone soils 


of the more Western mountain 
country, and rich alluvial bottoms 
everywhere. 

I will here present an opinion 
on this subject which will not be 
maintained by argument, to do 
which would require too much 
space, and would be here out of 
place. This opinion is, that the 
soils and upper layers of all the 
tide water region of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and also an ad- 
jacent strip, of irregular breadth 
and outline, above the falls, are of 
drift formation, the materials of 
the drift having been washed by 
an enormous flood from the lands 
lying above, and which were de- 
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nuded in supplying that material. 
That the whole region so formed 
by drift is extremely deficient in 
lime, (and much more so than the 
denuded region above,) and there- 
fore naturally acid, consequently 
especially favorable to the growth 
of loblolly pines. If this opinion 
is correct, it will be much more 
important than merely for assign- 
ing the necessary localities &nd 
actual limits for the healthy growth 
of loblolly pines. For the ascer- 
taining the limits of the drift for- 
mation and the places where it is 
present or absent, will serve to in- 
dicate where lime, as manure, will 
either be highly beneficial, as in 
all the low country, or where it 
will probably be of little benefit, 
or none, as is said to be generally 
the case on the red Piedmont 
lands. This subject of drift forma- 
tion and the drift-formed region 
and its localities, I have treated at 
length elsewhere, and therefore I 
will pursue it no farther here, 
From the various facts and opin- 
iong stated in the foregoing pages, 
it will have appeared incidentally 
that some (if not all) of the species 
of pines, are especially good and 
reliable indications of the character 
and constitution of the soils on 
which they grow, and in some 
ceases of climate also. Thus all the 
pines common in this region, prefer 
to grow on soils, if dry, of but 
moderate or a low degree of natural 
fertility. The white pine, (p. stro- 
bus,) which, however, is not of 
either the lowland or the Piedmont 
region, is the only species known to 
prefer well constituted, rich, and 
also dry agricultural soils. The 
long leaf pine, (p. australis,) re- 
quires a Southern locality or cli- 
mate, and with that, a dry, sandy, 
and poor soil, and also sandy sub- 
soil, and its healthy and general 
growth is an indication of the pre- 
sence of all these different requi- 
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sites. The short leat pine, (p. 
variabilis,) prefers stiffer soil or 
under-lying earth, both to be dry. 
This will bear more of lime in the 
soil than either the preceding, 
(except p. strobus) or than the 
loblolly. The cedar pine, (p. inops,) 
is more rare, and its habits less 
known to me. But this would 
seem, (as a second growth,) to 
prefer and indicate still better ori- 
ginal soils, however exhausted sub- 
sequently, than either of the pre- 
ceding pines of this region, and 
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also of more clayey constitution. 
The loblolly grows well both on 
dry, sandy and poor soils, and on 
moist, deep and rich soils. But in 
both of these very different posi- 
tions it must have acid soil. And 
this last condition is caused and 
provided by the great deficiency 
of all forms of lime in the poorest 
natural soils, and also by the great 
excess of vegetable matter and of 
moisture in the low and rich and 
swampy or peaty lands. 





WITH THEE WHEN SUNS ARE WANING. 


With thee when suns are waning, 
I tread the Autumn fields 

Where Earth to desolation now 
Her Summer gladness yields. 

The year hath seen her glories spread, 
Hath reaped her latest prize, 

And through her wrecks of verdure fled 


Smiles as she dies. 


Ah! few the vernal blossoms 
That claim thy mem’rys sigh: 
And thus thy summer years to come 
In barrenness may die. 
But when like these, thy days grow pale, 
May Heaven’s all-cheering beam 
Light up thy bark’s departing sail 
O’er death’s dark stream. 





ANACREONTIC, 


Rosy lips shall yet be mine— 
Softest smiles and balmy kisses! 
All the joys of love and wine— 
Sparkling cups and flowing tresses. 


What though age has bared my brow! 
Fields of snow press burning mountains, 
Ceaseless fires still rage below 


Frozen Iceland’s boiling fountains. 





A Meeting with De la Roche. 


A MEETING WITH DE LA ROCHE. 


It was in the summer of 1855 
that I was in Paris with a friend, 
an artist of Munich. We had been 
travelling slowly and almost at ran- 
dom through Belgium, stopping as 
the fancy of the moment prompted, 
and enjoying the quaint Flemish 
ways of life in out of the way vil- 
lages, or the associations of romance 
and history in that crowded treasury 
of recollections. Paris we both 
knew already ; but my friend, who 
had a passionate admiration for De 
la Roche, and had never seen him, 
was making a pilgrimage solely for 
that purpose, and easily persuaded 
me to accompany him. 

My friend, though a German, 
was eccentric enough for an Eng- 
lishman ; and he insisted that if he 
could not find De la Roche in the 
Louvre he would not see him at all. 
He intended also to introduce him- 
self, and desired me to note the face 
of the great artist when we should 
have met him, and treasure up the 
impressions that appeared to be 
excited in him by the meeting. 
This I promised to perform to the 
best of my power; and, indeed, I 
knew that my task would bea very 
light one, for however trivial might 
be my observations, I was well 
aware that persons of the imagina- 
tive nature of my friend required 
but a few hints to supply them with 
a sufficient basis for the most 
important and satisfactory conclu- 
sions. I have not dabbled a great 
deal in speculations on the interior 
life ; but, reasoning from the anal- 
ogy of scientific theories as traced 
from the first slight observation, I 
am prepared to believe anything 
advanced by phrenologists or physi- 
ologists, simply because I am igno- 
rant of the principles of the science 


they cultivate. I find my account 
in this ready credulity ; while other 
men are constantly walking in a 
glare of sunlight because they know 
everything, and are wearied to 
death because they find nothing 
new, I travel pleasantly through 
shady paths and ever-winding alleys 
that lead me into unknown scenes 
of beauty and constantly renewed 
admiration. Naturally, then, I pre- 
fer German friends and German 
literature, and allow either to take 
me whither it seems good. 

For several days we searched 
through the halls of the Louvre 
hour after hour,in vain. De la 
Roche was not to be met with. My 
friend’s impatience was so great 
that he was hardly willing to allow 
me time to dress and breakfast with 
comfort before he carried me off to 
the Louvre to spend the day; and 
I should undoubtedly have fainted 
from exhaustion, while we wandered 
up and down the long halls, if I 
had notingeniously filled my pockets 
before setting out, after the example 
of the worthy Sancho Panza. My 
friend could not or would not eat. 
He would pace up and down, silent 
and abstracted, or muttering some 
such sentence: “How often has 
the great artist walked this very 
floor! Perhaps it was on this very 
spot that he conceived the idea of 
that wonderful picture of Queen 
Elizabeth, or Maria Antoinette be- 
fore the Judges!” And then he 
would seize me by the arm, and 
tell me to mark well that spot. 

The other frequenters of the 
place, I think, considered the Ger- 
man to be partially deranged, and 
supposed me to be his keeper. 

At last, on the sixth day of our 
search, entering one of the further 
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galleries, we saw the painter stand- 
ing quite alone, near a picture of 
Champagny. We approached, and 
my friend introduced himself as a 
student of art. De la Roche re- 
ceived us cordially, bowed in answer 
to my salutation, and entered into 
conversation with my friend. [had 
full leisure for my observation. And 
what first struck me was the noble 
appearance of the man. He was 
fully equal to any ideal that his 
enthusiastic admirer might have 
formed of him. Tall, yet so finely 
developed in form that his height 
did not appear at first, his presence 
was essentially manly, and pleased 
by its easy dignity of bearing. His 
head and face were remarkably 
handsome, of an antique and severe 
cast of beauty of feature, and an in- 
tent intellectual expression. I had 
frequently heard of his singular like- 
ness to Napoleon ; yet, even though 
prepared to see the resemblance, it 
was one depending so much more 
on outline of features than on ex- 
pression that it was with difficulty 
I perceived how strikingly alike 
were the features of the two. The 
statue-like repose of Napoleon’s 
face banishes from it everything 
but the unmistakeable stamp of in- 
tellect, supreme and passionless, on 
the brow, and inflexible will on the 
iron lips. But the face of De la 
Roche is the same type of face, in- 
formed by a spirit of poetry and 
a sympathy with the nobler and 
purer emotions of the human heart, 
deeply marked with the action of 
the intellect, but an intellect reach- 
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ing towards the good and the true, 
not towards the subjugation of the 
visible, material earth. The pathos, 
and natural, simple grandeur of De 
la Roche’s pictures became quite 
intelligible to me as I studied his 
face. They seemed the only possi- 
ble utterance of a soul that at once 
asserted its sincerity and loftiness 
of aim to those who saw the artist 
in person. I was much impressed 
with the frankness of his manner, 
and the entire ease and freedom 
from assumption in his bearing 
towards the young German, who 
spoke to him as to an oracle of his 
loved art. There was deference 
even in the attention De la Roche 
paid to my friend’s account of the 
Munich artists, and the prospects 
of art in Germany generally, as 
compared with France and Eng. 
land. To De la Roche it seemed 
thata naturalism, degenerating into 
materialism, was the danger at 
present imminent, and threatening 
to destroy true art. 

After a conversation of more than 
an hour my friend took leave of 
the great painter, and he shook us 
both warmly by the hand. I was 
pleased with his last words to my 
friend : “ Adieu, Monsieur travail- 
lez beaucoup, et que tous vos efforts 
soient pour la gloire de la patrie !” 
Words worthy to be cherished in 
recollection. I never saw De la 
Roche again. But that interview, 
so complete in its satisfaction, re- 
mains fresh in my mind, and my 
friend has made a picture of it, 
which always hangs in his studio. 
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AN HOUR AMONG “MEDALS AND COINS.” 


NO. 


As we approach the cabinet of 
American coins, a new field of in- 
vestigation literally opens before us : 
new, as regards date, and also as 
offering occasion for the discussion 
of points of difference, or similarity 
of our coinage with the Roman and 
Grecian. We have seen that me- 
dalic art flourished with great ele- 
gance ata period as remote as two 
thousand years ago, and that for 
some centuries after, the die sinker 
was unquestionably an artist of fine 
taste and skill. From this high de- 


—— excellence the art gradually 
me degraded, until from a pe- 
riod of about three hundred years 
after Christ, until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it may be said the coinage of 
the world exhibits no evidence in 
its a specimens of artistic 


ability. But when the United States 
became a Government, and was pre- 
pared to use one of the functions 
and rights of sovereignty—the coin- 
ing of money—it had before it 
specimens of art of modern date, 
superior to anything the ancients 
ever produced. English and French 
medalic art was in the ascendant, 
and the founders of the mint had 
elegant models of both ancient and 
modern work. The varieties of coin 
issued by the separate States before 
the confederation, and those put 
forth by individuals, require aslight 
notice, as at the.time they were im- 
portant aids to commerce, and in 
some cases furnished for many years 
the only specie currency for large 
sections of the country. The most 

rolific mint, and one of the first 
in the States, was established in the 
Colony of Massachusetts in 1652. 
The currency of England, Spain, 
and Portugal was in use, but genu- 


Ill. 


ine coin had become extremely 
scarce, and trade was embarrassed 
for the want of a sound circulating 
medium. To such necessity were 
these colonists reduced, that com- 
merce was carried on by the trans- 
fer or barter of skins, cattle, &c., 
while in 1656 musket balls of full 
size were a legal tender for a farth- 
ing each, though no one was com- 
pelled to receive above twelve at 
atime. The mint of Massachusetts 
was established by an act or order 
of the “ General Court,” passed on 
the 27th of May, 1652, and this or- 
der provided for the coining of shil- 
lings, sixpences and threepences. 
The first coins were rude, and, in 
fact, were nothing but round bits of 
silver with the letters N. E. on one 
side, and the numerals XIL., VL. or 
III. on the other. They were so 
imperfect that they afforded ex- 
cellent opportunity for frauds by 
clipping and filing, and to prevent 
this, the authorities directed that 
the device should be altered to that 
of a double ring on either side, with 
“Massacuvserts” for an inscrip- 
tion, and a tree in the centre. Of 
this variety of coins an immense 
supply was furnished by the con- 
tractors, who had taken the con- 
tract from the Government. Many 
of these are now extant, known 
among numismatists as “pine tree 
shillings,” &c. This mint was con- 
tinued for about thirty-four years, 
but the date upon the coins was 
never altered. The specimens be- 
fore us are in good preservation, but 
have no merit of design or execu- 
tion. The director of this mint, one 
John Hull, of Boston, had one shil- 
ling in every twenty for his perqui- 
site as mint master, and must have 
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secured an ample fortune by it. His 
daughter married Samuel Sewall, 
the founder of Newbury, Mass., and 
received as her dowry her weight 
in coined silver. After the wedding 
ceremony was ended, she was con- 
ducted by her father to a large pair 
of scales, and placed upon one of 
the platforms, while pine tree shil- 
lings were piled upon the other until 
there was an equipoise. The reason 
for the emblem of a tree upon this 
coinage is not very apparent. A 
pine tree was a favorite symbol with 
the authorities of Massachusetts ; 
they appointed it to be upon the 
State flag in 1776, and it was un- 
der colors with such a tree upon 
them, that the battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought. In 1778 Massachusetts 
issued a copper cent, a few of which 
are in circulation, but so much worn 
as to be valueless to the coin col- 
lector. There is one now before 
us, in splendid preservation, which 
was found in digging the founda- 
tions of the building owned by 
Messrs. Bowie, S. E. corner of Meet- 
ing and Hasell-streets. This coin 
was evidently lost soon after it was 
struck, and is now a choice speci- 
men. On the obverse is the eagle, 
holding in the right talon a bundle 
of arrows, and in the left an olive 
branch, the emblems of defence and 
peace; the shield on its breast is 
inscribed with the word “Cent,” 
being nearly encircled with the 
letters of “ Massachusetts,” and the 
date 1788. On the reverse is the 
figure of an Indian, full length, with 
bow and arrow, and a star near his 
forehead denoting the State, with 
the word “Commonwealth.” A few 
thousand dollars only were coined, 
and specimens are nowrare. For 
Maryland, Lord Baltimore under- 
took to supply a coinage, by virtue 
of the charter granting to him that 
Province, and about 1662 he issued 
shillings, sixpences, and groats, A 
few copper coins were also put into 
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circulation, but all of these are now 
extremely rare, a shilling of Lord 
Baltimore, in good preservation, 
commanding readily $20. Virginia 
never hada coinage of her own; but 
we find in this cabinet pennies 
struck by George III. of the date 
1773, having on the reverse the 
arms of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the electoral dominions, with 
the inscription VIRGINIA. These 
were the last coins struck by the 
English Government for her Colo- 
nies in the States; they had a 
small circulation, and are now sel- 
dom met with. Silver money, con- 
sisting of shillings, sixpences, and 
threepences, was issued in 1783, by 
J. Chalmers, of Annapolis, but the 
operation was an unprofitable one, 
and soon abandoned. The obverse 
bore a wreath, encircling two 
clasped hands, legend, J. Chalmers, 
Annapolis; reverse, a figure of a 
serpent, and beneath two birds with 
a branch in their beaks, legend 8, 
one shilling 8, 1783. These are 
now of extreme rarity—a sixpence 
in this collection shows the style 
of the coin, but is much worn, hav- 
ing probably passed as a four-penny 
piece in common circulation for 
many years. Neither of the Caro- 
linas ever coined money, and it is 
not known that any private mint 
was ever established inthem. There 
is, however, a coin in existence that 
may be called a medal of history. 
It is copper, of the size of a half- 
penny, having an elephant on the 
obverse, and on the reverse this in- 
scription: “Gop PRESERVE CARo- 
LINA AND THE Lorps Proprietors, 
1694.” The intention of this coin 
can oply be conjectured. It may, 
possibly, have been struck when the 
Colonies were in trouble, on the oc- 
casion of the departure of John 
Archdale, one of the Lords Pro- 
prietors, from England, to assume 
the reins of government. A much 
more common series of coins, but of 
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less interest, are the pennies, half- 
pennies, and farthings, known as the 
“Rosa Americana’s.” These were 
minted by one William Wood, who 
as early as 1720 obtained from 
George I. a patent for “ coining and 
uttering” copper money for Ireland, 
and in 1722 a patent for coining 
small money for the “English plan- 
tations.” They were made of mixed 
metal, resembling brass, and bore 
on the obverse the head of George 
I, with the usual inscription, and 
on the reverse a large double rose, 
with the words “Rosa AMERICANA,” 
1722, “Urtre Duct.” These coins 
were sent in large quantities to the 
several Colonies, and are now fre- 
quently met with from Massachu- 
setts to Carolina. Connecticut and 
Vermont authorized a copper coin- 
age about 1785, of which speci- 
mens much worn are still in circu- 
lation, but they present no special 
points of interest. They were use- 
ful at the time, a period just before 
the establishment of the United 
States Mint, after which every State 
ceased coining money. Anterior to 
this, private coining of copper had 
become quite common, and so far 
as neatness of execution and appro- 
priateness of emblem and inscrip- 
tion were concerned, many of them 
excelled the coins issued by the 
States, or afterward by the General 
Government. Cabinets are usually 
rich in these tokens; but a few only 
will be noticed, and those the most 
rare and quaint in device. In1737 
one Samuel Highly issued coppers 
in Granby, Conn., clandestinely. 
His mint was asmall shop near the 
copper mines in thattown. These 
coppers bore the following devi- 
ces: On one side was a deer, with 
the legend, VALVE ME AS YOU 
PLEASE and a star; on the other 
side three hammers, each sur- 
mounted by a crown; legend, I AM 
GOOD COPPER, 1737. Another 
variety had on the reverse a broad 
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axe, with the inscription, 1 CUT MY 
WAY THROUGH. This coin is 
noticed by Conder in his work on 
Provincial Coins, Tokens, &c., pub- 
lished in England in 1798. In 
1776 a curious cent was struck, and 
some interest now attaches to it 
from the difficulty of determining 
its paternity, as it nearly corres- 
ponds with a cent struck in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1787, by order of Con- 
gress. The specimens before us 
have on the obverse thirteen circles 
linked together, a small circle in 
the middle with the words “ Unrrep 
Srates” round it, and in the centre 
the legend “ Weareone;” on the re- 
verse there is a sun dial with the 
hours upon its face, with the word 
“Fugio” on the left, and 1787 on the 
right, a meridian sun above the dial, 
and in the exergue the motto, 
“mind your business.” This hum- 
ble coin, in our opinion, has upon 
it more of true American character 
than any other issued before or 
since, and doubtless owes its strik- 
ing exergueal legend to a sugges- 
tion of Dr. Franklin. About the 
time of the establishment of the 
United States Mint there were quite 
a variety of cents and tokens struck 
by individuals, having upon them 
the head of Washington, with va- 
rious inscriptions. It has long been 
a popular romance that the “ Wash- 
ington Cent,” suppressed by the 
President, was not issued, and that 
not more than four or five pieces 
escaped destruction; and some 
times persons have attached great 
value to the common Washington 
tokens, supposing they were the 
lucky possessor of one of the few veri- 
table Washington Cents. This pleas- 
ant fiction about this copper is much 
like that concerning the “Queen 
Anne farthing,” of which it has been 
common to say, that but four were 
ever struck, and that two have been 
found, while two more are expected 
to “turn up” some time or other. 
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Queen Anne farthings are to be pro- 
cured of three or four varieties, of 
which only one is at all rare, and 
that may be had for a few dollars. 
The history of the true Washington 
Cent is stated by Eckfeldt and Du- 
bois, in their Manual of Coins and 
Bullion, as follows: “‘ While the 
newly established mint was trying 
its powers in an experimental way, 
in the years 1791-92 the head of 
Washington, then President, was 
stamped on the copper cent. But 
this being offered to Congress, was 
promptly forbidden ; and it is said, 
(no doubt with truth,) that Wash- 
ington himself disapproved it. If 
ever a true Republic could depart 
from the line of precedents, this 
Union might well have done so, in 
multiplying the likeness of the 
Father of his Country.” 

In a foot note these gentlemen 
say, “The ‘Washington Cent,’ of 
which a few specimens escaped the 
mint, is now one of the greatest 
numismatic curiosities, and is ea- 
gerly sought after by collectors. 
There were two dies, materially 
different, a description of one, how- 
ever, will answer at this time. The 
piece is rather larger than a cent. 
Obverse, a bust of Washington, 
with military costume; legend, 
Wasuinetron, Presipent, 1791; 
reverse, a spread eagle, large, hold- 
ing in its right talon thirteen ar- 
rows, and in its left an olive 
branch ; from its beak depends a 
scroll,inscribed Unum EL. Pluribus, 
above the head of the eagle “one 
cent” and on the edge “United 
States of America.” Our readers 
are familiar with most of the va- 
rieties of coin that have been issued 
by the mint since its establishment 
in 1792, but it is possible a few 
specimens have escaped general 
notice, and that some facts may be 
of interest. It seems impossible 
that there should be difficulty in 
procuring specimens of any coin 
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issued by the United States Mint, 
as the period is comparatively so 
short since its establishment. But 
of the “ Disme” of 1792, it is al- 
most impossible to procure a spe- 
cimen; one in good order would 
be worth about five dollars. The 
dimes and half dimes prior to 1815 
will bring a dollar each. Early 
dollars and halves are worth to 
collectors three or four dollars 
each, and dollars of 1851 and 52 
will command five dollars, if fine. 
In 1836 there were issued one thou- 
sand dollars with the reverse, “a 
flying eagle surrounded with stars.” 
This is one of the most elegant 
coins the United States Mint ever 
issued, but for some reason best 
known there, only the above small 
number were put into circulation. 
These will command, when well 
preserved and fine, from five to ten 
dollars. In 1815 there were so 
few copper cents struck, that there 
is no return published of them, but 
some are in circulation. A good 
one will bring a dollar, while one 
of 1779 is worth five dollars; of 
1793 two dollars; half cents of 36, 
five dollars; and half cents of 1831, 
ten dollars. <A fine Carolina Ele- 
phant half penny would command 
itsweightin gold. These facts illus- 
trate, forcibly, the difficulty that 
even now exists in procuring for 
our cabinets fine and complete se- 
ries of American coins. Many 
beautiful specimens go yearly and 
constantly into the crucible, to be 
used in the manufacture of plate, 
&c., and sometimes rare coins have 
been “ snatched as brands from the 
burnings.” A beautiful engraved 
medal of Charles I, a fine milled 
shilling of Queen Elizabeth and one 
of Queen Anne have thus been 
lately saved, while from common 
circulation, within a year, have 
been rescued a Denarius of Trajan 
and a Ist Brass of Antoninus, both 
in excellent order. When we ex- 
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amine the emblems and inscrip- 
tions upon our coinage, we are 
painfully struck with the poverty 
of invention and illustration dis- 
played upon it, and the question 
naturally suggests itself, are these 
the most appropriate designs that 
could be put upon our coins? 
Washington declined to have his 
head placed upon the copper cent, 
and Congress disapproved of the 
design and model submitted for 
consideration. It was not cus- 
tomary for republics to place 
the heads of their Presidents upon 
their coinage! Suppose it was not, 
and that there never had been a 
precedent for doing so, why should 
this republic shrink from doing 
that which self-respect approves, 
and true patriotism could not ob- 
ject to. If Congress, instead of re- 
jecting the head of Washington 
upon the obverse, of the cent, had 
ordered that the heads of the 
Presidents, successively, should be 
placed upon all kinds of coin, it 
could not — have jeopardized 
any of the rights of the people, 
and would have been an honor 
that well befitted the most dignified 
elective office the world has ever 
known. How much more inter- 
esting to the historian, the numis- 
matist, and to the whole people 
would be the coins struck in Jef- 
ferson’s administration, if upon 
them was now fonnd a good like- 
ness of that distinguished states- 
man, instead of the effigy that 
bears the title of “ head of liberty.” 
We have before us a series of cop- 
per coins from the first cent struck 
under the authority of Congress, 
to the last in 1858, and through 
the whole down to 1857, the effigy 
called the head of liberty, appears 
upon them all; at first with flying 
hair, and the liberty cap over the 
shoulder, looking like a respectable 
old man, with a bag wig, all awry. 
Afterwards the hair was combed 
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down and the “cap” looks like a 
large tie or knot in the hair, but 
bearing little resemblance to a fe- 
male head. In 1808 the head was 
again changed, the hair was drawn 
more upon the top and a fillet was 
placed around it inscribed, LIB- 
ERTY—a necessary inscription, 
for there was nothing in the head 
itself, that could by any possibility 
give a clue to its character. In 
1816 there was another change, 
the die sinker producing the 
frightful design that has disfigured 
the cent down to 1857, a period of 
forty years, during which no im- 
provement worth mentioning has 
appeared on this coin. In 1857 
a new cent was ordered, composed 
of nickel and copper, much smaller 
and more convenient than the old 
cent, but utterly unworthy of the 
country and age, both in design 
aud execution. As this coin will, 
doubtless, be soon superceded by a 
new cent, we will not comment 
upon its defects. In the gold and 
silver coinage there has been the 
same poverty of design as in the 
inferior coins. The first gold bear- 
ing a head covered with a cap that 
gave it the appearance of a tur- 
baned turk, with the eagle fora 
reverse, furnished a coin now much 
more sought for by numismatists 
for its rarity, than for its beauty. 
The early gold being worth con- 
siderably more than its denomina- 
tional value, is rapidly passing out 
of circulation. The early silver 
coinage bore also the head of lib- 
erty, varied from time to time by 
alterations of hair, or the cap, but 
falling short of any artistic beauty. 
The reverse, in every case, bein 

an eagle, sometimes with the shield 
on his breast, giving rise to the 
rather disrespectful title of the 
“goose and gridiron,” and again 
holding in his claws bunches of 
arrows and olive branches—peace 
andwar. From this we have degen- 
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erated until the obverse of our sil- 
ver bears no longer a head—but 
has a figure of a female seated upon 
arock, that supports a shield—upon 
which rests oe right hand—her 
left holding a spear, on which is a 
liberty cap, while her head is 
turned to the right, as though 
looking at some object in the rear. 
The whole figure and design ap- 
pears to be a poor imitation of 
“ Britannia” upon the early Roman 
and later English coins. We would 
prefer more elaborate and artistic 
work upon all this coinage, and 
would make it historic and truthful 
as well as elegant. Each coin 
should bear for its obverse the 
head of that President of the 
United States during whose term 
they may be struck, with his title 
and date of emission; while the 
reverses might represent stirring 
events in national history, events 
that occurred antecedent, as well 
as cotemporaneous with the term 
of each President. One series, for 
instance, would illustrate revolu- 
tionary battles, another the splen- 
did display of American triumphs 
in Mexico, while another would 
have given us designs of the ele- 
gant public buildings of the Capital. 
The utilitarian will sneer at these 
suggestions, regarding money sim- 
ply as a commodity, useful in com- 
merce to determine values, and feel- 
ing no more interest in the work 
upon the coin he handles, than 
that which leads him to see that it 
is true and not false. But while 
some will thus ignore art and taste 
in coins, there are many who feel 
that the coinage of a country, to a 
considerable degree, exhibits its 
progress in civilization, and are 
anxious to see our ownso improved 
and perfected as to rank as high at 
least as that of any other nation. 
And even in a practical point of 
view, an elaborate coinage may be 
defended. The expense not being 
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sensibly increased, the safety of the 
ublic is very much secured by it. 
t is not easy to counterfeit a finely 
executed coin, and the expense of 
a false die would deter most rogues 
from making attempts that would 
almost surely be detected. A no- 
tice of a few of the most beautiful 
and important medals in this cab- 
inet must close this slight sketch of 
an hour with coins and medals. 

It is unfortunate that so few 
medals are struck in this country. 
They are an exceedingly interesting 
mode of preserving the history or 
mementos of important events, and 
if Congress would order choice 
medals, commemorative of national 
history, we should soon have fine and 
skillful die sinkers among us. We 
observe that an officer of the Mint 
has suggested to the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York to prepare 
a medal upon the laying of the At- 
lantic Telegraph. How much bet- 
ter for Congress to order the medal. 
If, however, Government will not 
promote or aid this noble art, then 
States and associations must do the 
best they can to encourage the 
artist. This State and the city of 
Charleston have had beautiful med- 
als prepared for the remnant of the 
brave Palmetto Regiment,whose im- 
mortal fame was obtained through 
fire and blood upon the plains of 
Mexico. These medals are appro- 
priate in design and are well exe- 
cuted, reflecting much credit upon 
the artists that engraved them, 

We have before us a copy in 
bronze of the first medal ordered 
by the Continental Congress, It 
was voted to Washington on mo- 
tion of John Adams, after the evac- 
uation of Boston by the British 
troops. The die was cut by Duvi- 
vier, in Paris, and the medal, in 
gold, was struck there, where the die 
remains to this day. It is truly a 
magnificent work of art. A bold, 
spirited profile head of Washington 
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is upon the obverse, with the le- 
gend, “Grorcio Wasurneron, sv- 
PREMO DUCI EXERCITUUM ADSERTORI 
LIBERTATIS, CoMETIA AMERICANA.” 
Reverse, General Washington, with 
his staff, mounted, directing their 
attention to the enemy about em- 
barking. A fort with cannon, ships 
in the distance, and part of the city. 
The legend is, “ Hostrsus Primo 
Fueatis,” “The enemy for the 
first time put to flight.” In the 
exergue are the words, “ Bosro- 
nium Recuperatum XVII, Marr, 
MDCCLXXVI.” John Adams, 
John Jay and Stephen Hopkins 
formed the committee that prepared 
this device. In July, 1779, Stoney 
Point was stormed and captured 
by General Anthony Wayne, and 
though the works were destroyed 
and abandoned, yet the act was one 
of great gallantry, “ and as an ex- 
hibition of skill and indomitable 
courage was one of the most bril- 
liant events of the war.” Congress 
voted a gold medal to Wayne, and 
silver medals to Colonel De Fleury 
and Major Stewart, who were en- 
gaged in the same action. These 
were all engraved and struck in 
Paris, and are fine specimens. The 
medal to Colonel De Fleury is pe- 
culiarly interesting. It bears the 
following inscriptions in Latin: “A 
memorial and reward of valor and 
daring. The American Republic 
has bestowed (this medal) on Col. 
De Fleury, a native of France, the 
hid the walls (of the enemy).” 
bg ntains, morasses, foes over- 
come.” This identical, original 
medal was found in 1850 in a gar- 
den in Princeton, N. J., by a boy, 
while digging. How it came there 
ean never be known. De Fleury 
returned to France before the medal 
was struck, so that it never was in 
his possession. Lossing, in his Pic- 
torial Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion, suggests that, as Congress was 
afterward in session at Princeton, 
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the medal may have been lost_b 

the Secretary, in whose custody it 
properly belonged until delivered 
to the recipient of the honor. _Du- 
plicates of these medals are to be 
procured, struck in bronze, The 
next medal we notice is a copy in 
bronze of the one in gold awarded 
by Congress to General Daniel 
Morgan for his spirited conduct at 
the battle of the Cowpens. This, 
and the silver medals presented to 
Colonel Howard and Lieutenant 
Colonel Washington were struck 
in Paris, where the dies were exe- 
cuted, and where they now are, As 
these medals are of peculiar interest 
to us, we will describe them fully. 
The battle of Cowpens occurred on 
the 17th January, 1781, Congress 
was informed of the victory on the 
8th February, and on the 9th of 
March voted a “ gold medal to Mor- 
gan, a silver medal to Howard and 
Washington, a sword to Colonel 
Pickens, and a vote of thanks to 
the other officers and men engaged 
in the battle.” Upon the Morgan 
medal the obverse is an Indian 
queen, with a quiver of arrows upon 
her back, crowning an officer with 
a laurel wreath. A cannon and 
various military weapons and im- 
plementsare lying upon the ground. 
The legend is, “ Dante: Morean, 
Duct Exercitus, Comrt1A AMERI- 
cANA.” Reverse, an officer mounted, 
at the head of his troops, charging 
upon the enemy ; a battle in the 
background ; in front a combat be- 
tween a dismounted dragoon and a 
foot soldier. Legend, “ Vicrorta 
Lipertatis VinpEex.” Exurgue, 
“ Fugates, Captis aut Casis ad 
Cowpens Hostibus, 17th January, 
1781.” “The foe put to flight, 
taken or slain,” &c. This is a beau- 
tiful medal, a copy of which is 
much sought for by collectors, The 
obverse of the medal presented to 
Col. Howard is an officer mounted, 
with uplifted sword, pursuing a sol- 
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dier on foot, who is bearing away a 
stand of colors. Victory is seen in 
the rear in the act of crowning the 
horseman with a wreath, while in 
her left hand she bears a palm 
branch. The legend is, “Joun 
Eacer Howarp, Lecionis Peni- 
tum Prarrecto CometiA AMERICA- 
wa.” The reverse is a laurel wreath 
around the edge, the whole field 
being covered with a Latin inscrip- 
tion of this sentiment: “ Because, 
rushing suddenly on the wavering 
line of the foe, he gave a brilliant 
specimen of martial courage at the 
battle of Cowpens, January 17th, 
1781.” The next medal, or the 
one to Colonel Washington, has 
still greater interest, as his name, 
flag and honor are all preserved 
by our own noble band of citi- 
zen-soldiers, the Washington Light 
Infantry, and they are in posses- 
sion of the only Band copies of 
these two last named medals now 
in the State. The obverse of the 
Washington medal is an officer 
mounted, dashing on at the head 
of a troop, and charging upon the 
flying cavalry of the enemy. The 
flag of Washington, held as a sa- 
cred trust by the Washington Light 
Infantry, is borne forward in the 
front rank. Victory is flying over 
the heads of the Americans, hold- 
ing in her right hand a laurel 
crown, and in her left a palm 
branch. Legend, “Guiretmo W asu- 
incton Lecionis Equiram Prar- 
FecTO CometiA AMERICANA.” Re- 
verse, a laurel wreath, enclosing 
this inscription in Latin : “ Because 
having vigorously pursued the foe 
with a small band of soldiers, he 
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gave a brilliant specimen of innate 
valor in the battle at the Cowpens, 
17th January,1781.” For the bat- 
tle of Eutaw, General Greene was 
presented by Congress with a gold 
medal and a British standard. This 
medal is simple in design and neat 
in execution. On one side is the 
portrait of General Greene, with 
the presentation inscription ; on the 
other the figure of Victory alight- 
ing upon the earth and touching 
with her foot a broken shield, in 
the midst of weapons and colors 
upon the ground. In 1787 Con- 
gress voted Commodore Paul Jones 
a gold medal for his gallantry in 
the affair of the Serapis, that oc- 
curred eight years previously. The 
die for this medal was cut in Paris, 
under the direction of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. The present possessor of it is 
unknown. Copies in bronze are 
procurable in Paris. The obverse 
is a portrait of Commodore Jones, 
said to be an excellent likeness, 
with the usual presentation inscrip- 
tion. The reverse represents a naval 
battle, the legend in Latin being, 
“The ships of the enemy having 
been captured on the coast of Scot- 
land, 23d September, 1779.” There 
are other American medals of great 
interest, but enough have been no- 
ticed to illustrate the value of such 
records of our national history, and 
we cannot but hope that the day is 
not distant when our Government 
at Washington will take some steps 
to provide for a medalic coinage— 
to the encouragement of art and 
the gratification of a large and in- 
creasing number of the citizens of 
our country. 
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The Lover's Song. 


“THE LOVER'S SONG.” 


Shall I tell thee how I love thee, 
At what price I hold thee dear ? 
Look to the sky above thee, 

Count the glitt’ring treasures there : 
Were they each of priceless diamond, 
Could I ‘ mine’ the treasure call,— 

Thou, love, in my affection, 
Would’st far outweigh them all. 


i. 


Or should every Eastern beauty, 
From Stamboul to far Cashmere, 
Their faithful love and duty, 
In vows eternal swear; 
So that all those glorious harems, 
I could ‘ mine’ unrivall’d call,— 
Thou, love, in my affection, 
Would’st far outweigh them all. 


Ill. 


Or should the best and greatest, 
That fills an earthly throne, 
Her earliest vows and latest, 
Plight in truth to me alone ;— 
So that love, devotion, grandeur, 
I could ‘ mine’ securely call, 
Thou, love, in my affection, 
Would’st far outweigh it all. 


Iv. 
Did I gift of tongues enjoy, 
And my love to tell thee seek, 
Every tongue should I employ 
My affection to outspeak ; 
All the burning words of poets, 
Could I ‘mine’ their music call, 
Would fail, each tone exhausted, 
For my love outweighs them all. 


v. 

But though I own no treasures, 
Place no rank before thine eyes,— 

Though I have no harem pleasures, 
For thy love to sacrifice,— 

Though I know no poet numbers, 
Wherewith my love to call, 

Yet I love—I love thee, dearest, 
And my heart, thou hast it all. 
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MY COUNTRY LODGINGS. 


“ Here nature in her unaffected dress, 
Planted with valleys and emboss’d with hills, 
Enchas’d with silver streams, and fring’d with woods, 


Sits lovely.” 


Peres de familles are proverbially 
capables de tout, but no instance of 
the resolution of these unhappy 
captains of the noble army of 
martyrs impresses me more pro- 
foundly than their annual flitting 
with their long train of wife, chil- 
dren, servants and incredible bag- 
gage to some summer resort, with 
all the annoyances incident to trav- 
eling and settling down into new 

uarters. To me, a comfortable 
old bachelor, with no one’s con- 
venience or tastes to consult but 
my own, such a feat seems to de- 
mand more mathematical, financial 
and geographical talent than was 
ever evinced by a Euclid, Colbert, 
or Malte Brun. I rejoice in my 
freedom from all this. I believe 
that it is a calumny to say that 
the married man longs for escape 
from the blissful bondage of mat- 
rimony, while the bachelor equally 
sighs for the shackles which the 
former would throw off. It is my 
faith that each class, like the 
Pharisee of old, thanks heaven that 
it is not like the other men, and 
enjoys each its own ‘peculiar insti- 
tutions.’ It is a happiness to me 
to know that when once tired of 
the sound of the Bow-bells, of street 
cries, of carriage rattlings, of all 
the innumerable discomforts of 
town summer life, I can close my 
rooms, pack my trunk, and take 
the first train for any point which 
attracts me, without the sad ne- 
cessity of fitting out a wife or 
daughter or seven small children 
to accompany me, or the lamen- 
table condition of a weeping part- 


ing and absence, which lessens all 
the pleasure and excitement of the 
tour. 

This summer my weary fancies 
have led me farther than is usual 
in my yearly wanderings. Far 
from our southern home, in the 
interior of one of the middle States 
and accessible by rail road from 
one of the larger cities, lies the 
nook wherein I am sheltered, and 
rejoices in the romantic appellation 
of Brugg’s Bridge. It should have 
had a more harmonious name, for 
a lovelier spot it is difficult to 
imagine. The whole country, 
around, ischarming. Rolling hills 
of the softest and most graceful 
curves, green with emerald grass 
and dotted with sheep and cattle, 
or crowned with woods of orchard 
and forest trees, or waving with 
thick tasselled corn; picturesque 
farm houses nestling in the valleys, 
brawling brooks and rustic bridges, 
make up a landscape, from which 
my eyes and heart catch ever new 
delights. 

The farm house where I live is, 
itself, a “ pretty bit,” and deserves a 
minute description. It is on the _ 
summit of one of the highest hills, ° 
“ Monticules,” little mountains, they 
should be called, for they are steep 
enough to try the respiratory fac- 
ulties of a James Fitz James, and 
is framed in by dark woods on 
both sides. The house is built of 
irregular pieces of the dark grey 
stone which seems so plentiful 
here, and whose color harmonizes 
so exquisitely with the tints around, 
and has two piazzas, rare luxuries 
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in this part of the world, running 
the whole length of the front. 
You enter the drawing room, or 
rooms connected by folding doors 
and parallel to the piazzas. They 
are gaily carpeted, nicely furnished 
with sofas and comfortable chairs, 
have, well! passable engravings on 
the prettily papered walls, and 
upon the centre tables are volumes 
which struck me as rather above 
the standard one would expect to 
find in such a place. Pope’s Illiad 
with Flaxman’s Illustrations, Long- 
fellow, Milton, Young, Bailey’s 
Festus, Irving’s Bracebridge Hall, 
&c. The parlor door opens into 
the dining room, with its mahog- 
any cupboard and silver tea set, 
wooden dresser, adorned with china 
plates and an old fashioned silver 
watch ticking solemnly on the 
wall. The staircase runs up from 
this room and divides it from a 
chamber occupied by my host and 
hostess. The bed roomsabove are 
clean, airy, gay with bright carpets 
and white curtains. Every thing is 
as simple, neat and rural as city 
heart could desire. Before the 
house is a little plot, half lawn, 
half garden—the grass blooming 
with morning glories, ladies slip- 
pers, nasturtians, and thickly shad- 
owed by leafy locust trees, in 
whose tops the birds warble all 
day and the katydits scold and re- 
monstrate al] night. This is en- 
closed in a white paling fence, 
while the vegetable garden which 
~ lies on one side is shut in by the 
low stone wall peculiar to the 
region. The barn is on the slope 
of the hill, larger than the dwelling 
house and most substantially built 
of stone to resist the heavy snows 
which for three months rest upon 
it. The view from the upper piazza 
is exquisitely fine, comprehending 
all the varieties of slope and valley, 
cultivation and wildness, which I 
have before attempted to describe 
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as characteristic of the country. 
Is not my nook well chosen, wearied 
looker-on in the busy city? 

But my scene is incomplete 
without the living figures for which 
it serves as stages. Enter mine 
host, Mr. G. S. Slater. I beg his 
pardon for the Mr. it is one of the 
bad habits of the “ world’s people,” 
which he would unhesitatingly de- 
nounce, for mine host is a Quaker, 
or Friend, by which appellation 
they much prefer to be called— 
a good, kind, honest old farmer, 
who thees and thous most persist- 
ently, and calls all and sundry by 
their baptismal name. He isa tall 
wiry man, with red hair, grizzled, 
and as weather beaten as a sailor. 
He utterly ignores a jacket or coat 
on ordinary occasions, and rain or 
shine, cold or warm, in his parlor 
or on the farm, goes about in his 
shirt sleeves until “ first day,” when 
he appears, not more immaculately 
clean, for that were impossible, 
but in a full suit of drab, varying 
in texture with the temperature. 
He is well to do in the world, of 
course, being a thrifty Quaker, 
rents his farm, yet seems to have 
plenty of occupation, except on 
“first day,” when he quietly resigns 
himself to meeting and slumber. 
His wife, Rebecca, is a truly charm- 
ing old lady, in every sense of the 
word, looking to my unaccustomed 
eyes precisely like an animated 
specimen of one of those pincush- 
ions pressed upon you by forward 
young women at Association or 
Monumental Fairs. She touches 
and startles me every morning by 
demanding of me in her soft, low 
voice, “Benjamin, is thy coffee 
agreeable ?’—my euphonions ap- 
pellation being strange to my ears 
since my mother died. I like to 
watch her gliding about the house, 
dusting, sweeping, and even scour- 
ing, and yet doing all so quietly 
and gracefully, that they seem the 
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most becoming of feminine employ- 
ments. There are two or three 
young daughters, very “ wet Qua- 
kers,” indeed, as far as dress goes, 
for they are as gay as butterflies, 
but holding to the quaint form of 
speech, and as pretty country girls 
as one could see in a summer's day. 
I feel quite awkward and out of 
place when they wait on me at 
table. I have never heard a loud 
voice or a harsh tone since I 
have been in this well-ordered 
household. I would scarcely know 
that it held any other occupants 
than myself. 

With the young ladies I have 
had no intercourse, they are shy 
and retiring, and I respect their 
reserve, but Mr. and Mrs. Slater 
are very sociable and spend every 
evening with me, and I find them 
most pleasant companions. He tells 
me of his farm, how his father built 
this house, and how he could not 
live any where else, and so bought 
it when the estate was divided be- 
tween himself and his nine broth- 
ers, rather boasts of never having 
been fifty miles from his home, 
talks of his tenants and farmers, 
and gives me valuable agricultural 
information. From Mrs. Slater I 
learn the best mode of making 
butter, the genealogy and private 
history of the families round, and 
hear most marvellous stories of 
ghosts and robbers. We have long 
discussions upon slavery, too, on 
which, from their frequent contact 
with Southerners, their opinions 
are quite sound; they feel or ex- 
press almost as much contempt 
and hatred for the Northern fa- 
natics and intermeddlers as I my- 
self entertain. They have both, I 
find, quite a horror and detestation 
of the Roman Qatholics, and the 
large Catholic population around 
here is so low and degraded, that I 
can scarcely wonder at their dislike 
of any religion so misrepresented. 


Besides, there seems to me an in- 
evitable antagonism between these 
sects—one so ostentatiously at- 
tached to pompous forms and cere- 
monies, the other as ostentatiously 
abhorrent of them—one putting 
itself voluntarily and gladly under 
the iron yoke of Priests, Bishops 
and Popes, the other maintaining 
most sturdily the religious as well 
as civil equality of all men. Yet 
one of my clever friends here, who 
sees far into things, assures me that 
it is because of the true resem- 
blance between Quakers and Cath- 


olics in spirit and principle, that 


this dislike exists, that les extremes 
se touchent and therefore recoil 
with hatred. This may be true, I 
judge merely from the appearance of 
things, not penetrating to the deep 
and dry philosophy beneath. 

My mode of life is the most 
primitive and regular, my habits 
of the sweetest far niente descrip- 
tion. I breakfast at seven, dine at 
one, tea at six, and such ham and 
eggs, such bread and butter, such 
milk and cream, that Paradise of 
gourmets, Vienna, could not sup- 
ply. During the day I read and 
stroll about, looking at the poul- 
try or the cattle, or the landscape, 


‘or walk into the dairy and lazily 


look on at the busy women, or lie 
on the grass and gaze listlessly at 
the clouds as they sweep over the 
fields, or sit on the bridge over the 
pretty noisy little brook and watch 
the fishers at their silent occuna 
tion. I have the feeling of Pete 
Pindar, (isn’t it ?) about fishing, 
When an angler for his dish, 

Thro’ gluttony’s vile sin, 

Attempts, a wretch! to pull thee out, 


God give thee strength, thou little trout, 
To pull the raskill 2. 


and would gladly see one of the 
rustics plunge in, frightening the 
small inhabitants of this green 
aquarium far away down the 
rapids and into the willowy pool 
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below. “Thus happily the days of 
Thalaba go by!”- Prof. Draper 
maintains that the discovery will 
yet be made of fixing shadows 
upon surfaces, so that years after, 
when the realities which produced 
them have long passed away, we 
may revive and trace again scenes 
which have been acted, tearing 
away as if from a palimpsest made 
readable by magic art, one layer 
of record after another, until we 


The Parthenon. 
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find the one which we seek to 
unravel some ghastly murder or 
mysterious plot. To fix these shad- 
ows of lovely landscape, quiet days 
and gentle friends, I have recorded 
them here, that when overlaid by 
newer and alas! too surely darker, 
heavier shadows of sorrow and 
unrest, I can remove them, -and 
again refresh and live over my 
peaceful dreams in this most pleas- 
ant land. 





THE PARTHENON. 


Wind-swept upon the sunlit height, 
Athené’s solemn fane 

Looks o’er the land that knows no night, 
More fair while ages wane ; 


The blue waves of the laughing sea, 
Below, sound evermore 

Their deep-toned music, dashing free 
Around free Hellas’ shore. 


Before the lonely temple stands 
The blue-eyed goddess’ form, 
Not, as of yore, with arméd hands 
That quelled the battle storm ; 


A shape more grand than Phidias wrought, 
In Athens’ noonday glow, 

The Spirit of the deathless thought 
That gave the Greek to know ; 


Whose shrine is not the Parthenon, 
But every mind that yearns 

For knowledge, reaching farther on 
By aid of light that burns 


Perennial in the words of those 
That had their mortal birth, 

Where, crystal clear, Llissus flows 
Through consecrated earth 
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LAMIA——THE BEAUTIFUL SIN. 


I. 

Oh! the Sin, the Beautiful Sin, 

How it haunted me night and day, 
Ever with pleading most sure to win, 

Ever with winning most sure to sway ; 
So, together, by shore and sea, 

In grove and in city, ever the same, 
With that Beautiful Sin, I wanton’d free, 

Nor heeded the sin, nor dreain’d the shame, 
Blinded and madden’d, I never could see, 

Nor fear the sin, nor feel the shame! 


And O! so sweet was that Beautiful Sin, 
1 laid myself down by the adder’s nest, 
Nor heard the hisses that rose within, »* 
Nor fear’d the rise of each snaky crest ; 
I slept in the folds of her fatal form, 
Nor dream’d of the vipers that made her breast, 
And the pillow was soft, and the clasp was warm, 
And I thought that the beautiful thing was bless’d ; 
In my heart’s madness lay all the charm, 
And I peril’d my soul, and thought it bless’d! 


ul. 
And I wander’d away from the ancient fold, 
So sacred from age and a thousand ties: 
For I fancied the ancient and pure were cold, 
And lacking in light of beautiful eyes ; 
Beautiful eyes floated still before 
The dreamy visions that won mine own, 
And they drew me away with a passionate lore 
From all the dear haunts to my childhood known: 
From the precious of boyhood away I tore, 
And shook myself free from the early known! 


Iv. 
The innocent places of play, the groves, 
In whose hallowed shelter my childhood grew, 
That should have been precious to thousand loves, 
For I felt them pure, and I knew them true; 
Alas! in that wild and wilful hour, 
As I wander’d off under Passion’s sway, 
I strove to forget each tree and flower, 
Nor hearken’d the bird as it sang by the way! 
’Gainst that Beautiful Sin she had no power, 
And I shut mine ears to her pleading lay ! 








Lamia—the Beautiful Sin. 


v. 
Oh! how the dear friends of my boyhood strove, 
’Gainst the Tempter’s glozing, but all in vain; 
For my soul was drunken with deadliest love, 
That wrought like a madness in breast and brain! 
How he mock’d at the life, so tame and cold, 
That my comrades lived in their simple sphere ; 
How he sang of the braver life, so bold, 
That wrestled with Passion and knew no fear: 
Drain’d the purple fires, and grew more bold, 
And wrestled with Passion and knew no fear! 


vi. 
Never was Tempter so subtly arm’d 
With the spells that snare the innocent heart ; 
How he sang and spoke ; with what passion charm’d, 
With ever-fresh fancy, and glozing art! 
He suffer’d no brooding thought to rise, 
No memory fond of the Past to plead, 
But with ever-new magic for fancy’s eyes, 
He won me on to each erring deed ; 
Till the Earth grew changed, and the very skies, 
Were fashion’d in aspect to suit my need. 


vu. 

So to regions of other delights we came, 
And here, he said, let us haply dwell; 

Here the Beautiful Sin, with her eyes of flame, 
Wrapt every sense in a magic spell ; 

She flung through the air her mystic powers, 
She breathed o’er the forests a subtle sweet, 

And the very breath that was breathed from the flowers, 
Had a magic to fetter the soul and feet ; 

I lapsed in dream for a thousand hours, 
Nor felt there were bonds on my soul and feet! 


vill. 
*Twas a wild delirium then that I felt, 
Most fatal to thought in that wizard clime; 
I lapsed away, as the icebergs melt, 
‘Neath the fiery beams of the summer time ; 
I lapsed away, ’till the will to strive, 
To seek, resist and achieve, was gone; 
I was, of the thousand things alive, 
The very least living in blood and bone ; 
What need had the brain or the soul to strive, 
When the uses of both were dead and gone ? 


1x. 


And for long, long seasons, that Beautiful Sin, 
Was all that I craved in that magic place ; 

She wrapped me without, and pierced me within, 
And nestled me fond in her close embrace; 

She sang me such songs of a passionate bliss, 
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That I shut mine eyes the better to hear ; 
She showed me such charms, that, at every kiss, 
I opened mine eyes, while I shut mine ear; 
But, at last, I awaked to the adder’s hiss, 
And, beneath the bright flowers, I saw him near! 


x. 


*T was the last moment, the perilous hour, 
When all the good spirits that watch o’er men, 
So hopeless long of each holy power, 
Made one fond effort to save me then ; 
And sudden beside me up-sprang a flower, 
The rarest and brightest to mortal ken ; 
And a starry cross, in its breast, had power 
To chase from mine eyes all the glamour then ; 
To blight the false blooms in that fatal bower, 
And show me the nakedness round me then! 


xI. 


*Twas a terrible waking, and dread the change! 
In place of bright skies and a sunny clime, 
The place grew sterile, and wild and strange, 
As suddenly blighted by storm and time ; 
The flowers all withered, and in their place 
Grew nightshade, and hemlock, and weeds of ill; 
And she, the so beautiful form of grace, 
In her was the change more fearful still ; 
Instead of fair form and angel face, 
Was the demon visage and look to kill! 


xIl. 


The wine cup she bore held a venom’d draught, 
That was fatal of poison to soul and heart ; 
Her smile of love was a deadly shaft, 
The very last hope from the soul to part; 
Her arms that wound me so fond and warm, 
Were coiling snakes; and her heaving breast, 
Once snowy white, with each melting charm, 
Were heads of the serpents laid to rest ; 
And she, herself, wore a snaky form, 
And her tresses were adders that made her crest ! 


xIll. 


I fled ! But with pall’d and palsied soul! 


With such feeble limbs—for my strength was gone ; 


I felt I should never reach the goal, 
That flitted before as I hurried on: 
The goal of refuge in calmer sphere, 
Beyond me lay; and a patch of blue, 
In the distant sky, show’d a realm as clear, 
As that was horrid from which I flew; 
Yes, still I could see the pure, bright sphere, 
Far off, all wooing, and meant to woo. 


Sonnet. 





XIV. 

And, even as I fled, the terrible sin 

All her snakes uncoiled, in her rage pursued ! 
Oh! the horrid hiss, the cruel din, 

Of the rattling scales of that viper brood! 
And fainting I sank on the desert plain ; 

And had perish’d there ; but I sudden heard, 
That dear sweet song of my home again, 

That pleading lay of the household bird, 
The same, as I sped from my native plain, 

That had followed my flight with its pleading word. 7 Le 


Xv. 


“ My mother! My mother!” ’twas then I cried! 
“The ancient home and the simple sphere! 
“ The peace! the peace! worth the world beside! 
“Oh! why did I leave you to perish here ?” 
*Twas my mother’s voice in that birdsong rose, 
And it strengthened my heart, and it bore me on; 
And it checked the rush of my eager foes, 
And they howled with rage as they found me gone ; 
How I sped, as the bird before me rose, 
How I shouted with prayer when my foes were gone! 


XVI. 
And mine eyes grew clear, and my heart grew light, 
And my soul grew strong as I fled apace ; 
And the blue skies warmed to a beautiful bright, 
And the woods grew sweet with an innocent grace; 
And the sweet bird flew, before, till I knew, 
All the ancient oaks in the well known place, 
And down on the sward my form I threw, 
And blessed the good God for the granted grace ; 
For the peace restored that my childhood knew, 
And the innocent joy of that ancient place! 





SONNET. 


Vainly a hostile world may strive to tame 
The Poet’s sky-ward pinions, bold and strong; 
Unfettered still, he wins the heaven of song, 
Whence his clear genius sheds a star-like flame ; 1 
Deaf to the captious sneer, the envious blame, 
He sings of Heavenly Right and Mortal Wrong, 
Of faith and sufferance that by birth belong 
To noble spirits, and that after-fame 
Which binds their bleeding brows with amaranth-bloom !— 
No shallow discontent, with fretful moan, 
Spoils his brave utterance ; no unmanly gloom 
Shadows his heart wherein hope reigns alone ; 
For rebel-doubts his nature hath no room, 
Scorning to be thus basely overthrown. 
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FREELY TRANSLATED FROM THE “SCENES HOLLANDAISES” OF HILDEBRAND, (NICOLAS 
BEETS.) 


I. The Arrival—lIn the little 
city of D , one Wednesday 
in the month of October, about 
1 o’clock, rp. m, there alighted 
from the coach which plies between 
C and E———,, passing 
through D: , your very hum- 
ble servant, Hildebrand. He had 
been traveling in company with a 
thin, pale lady, who objected to 
smoking, who was continually oc- 
cupied in arranging the tortuous 
folds of her boa, who had sighed, 
gone to sleep, waked up, taken 
some cologne water, slept again, 
and during all these manceuvres, 
and this length of time, never once 
ceased being ugly. On the same 
seat was a young girl, not en- 
veloped—the image is too weak— 
but hidden, in a blue plaided cloak, 
of the oldest possible fashion; she 
wore a straw hat, trimmed with a 
blue gauze ribbon, striped with 
brown, and of which the large 
bows were stiffened with wire, and 
she had around her neck a bright 
yellow scarf. She seemed very 
much afraid of the pale'lady, and 
held herself at a respectful dis- 
tance from her; occasionally she 
appeared anxious to assist in re- 
ducing the rebellious boa, and once, 
with this intention, put forward a 
little ruddy, dimpled hand, adorned 
with a ring that was singularly 
pewter; but the pale lady looked 
at her, so the poor child hastily 
blew her nose, by virtue of that 
principle which requires the nose 
to expiate all such faults, all ill- 
timed movements and mal apropos 
remarks. ‘ 

Such were the occupants of the 
back seat ; on the next, was a Jew- 











ess, set like an oriental pearl, be- 
tween two Christians. She hid 
under a short cloak of green serge, 
a baby, which, wonderful to relate, 
never cried,—but, in truth, it was 
very little, and its mouth was 
stuffed up with a great sugared 
rag. As for the Christians who 
flanked her, one had large, round 
silver spectacles, a silver cigar case, 
a silver pencil case, a silver watch, 
and silver buckles in his shoes, 
from all which I concluded that he 
was a jeweller; the other hada 
gilt breast-pin, a gilt snuff box and 
a gilt chain, from all which I de- 
cided that he was a confectioner’s 
shop boy. As he could not smoke, 
the first drew out his silver cigar 
case once or twice, simply for the 
pleasure of opening it, and then 
putting it back again; while the 
second helped himself incessantly 
from his gilt snuff box. The man 
with the silver had a rage for talk- 
ing; the man with the gilt seemed 
determined not to open his mouth. 
In front of the silver man was 
seated a tall, large personage, of a 
forbidding countenance, to whom I 
even, did not dare address myself, 
for he had two overcoats, one above 
the other, a great stick, a face as 
a as if he had just left the 

attle field, and an _ expression 
which seemed to promise that he 
would engage in another encounter 
with the first individual who spoke 
to him. Beside him, slumbered a 
young man, with his hair irre- 
proachably parted and smoothed ; 
he wore gaiters, a blue cravat, a 
turquoise pin, a waistcoat with 
red flowers, an overcoat with a 
long waist, very short sleeves, and 
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closely buttoned up, furred gloves 
and india rubber shoes. This was 
a German “commercial gentleman.” 
Near him but why should I try 
my skill in describing a set of trav- 
elers who had nothing piquant about 
them, and to whom I had already 
bidden adieu at the commencement 
of this sketch ? 

I clambered down the steps of 
the diligence, and nearly fell into 
the arms of a moustached gentle- 
man, with a stiff leg and a yellow 
cane, who was waiting for the pale 
lady, and so afraid that some one 
else might help her out, that he 
had already extended his hand be- 
fore the coach stopped. I crept 





under the ladder planted against: 


the roof of the vehicle, cried to 
the guard, “The black trunk, 
marked H,” gave the driver my 
twenty-five cents and looked around 
for some one to carry my lug- 
gage. 

“Are you Mr. Willebram, 
please ?” said a thin little voice, 
addressing itself to the commissary 
of police. 

* Are you a fool ?” he answered. 

“Did he come in this coach ?” 
enquired the voice humbly. 

“That means me,” I thought, 
ceasing to watch the solicitude with 
which the young girl was examin- 
ing her band box, while she wearied 
herself out by repeating: “Is that 
the way to treat my things, coach- 
man ?” 

The little man before me had 
probably commenced his education 
in an orphan house, and was about 
to finish it in the alms house. His 
back was bent, his legs feeble, on 
the sleeve of his brown duffle over- 
coat was stitched his number, and 
under his arm he held a little worn 
out portfolio, evidently used for 
carrying around the books of some 
circulating library. 

“Tam working for Monsieur,” 
said the little old man, who seemed 


to be about sixty-eight, “ and Mon- 
sieur told me to come to the coach 
office to see if Monsieur had ar- 
rived. Please don’t be angry that 
I did not recognize you.” 

As one must be brutally cross to 
resent not being recognized by a 
person who has never before seen 
you, I granted a full pardon, on 
this point, to the poor old pen- 
sioner, and leaving my trunk to be 
called for, I followed the dragging 
steps of my new acquaintance to 
my uncle’s house. During our 
walk I enjoyed the advantage of 
being benevolently instructed by 
my little old guide, as to the destina- 
tion of a large edifice with gothic 
doors and windows, surmounted by 
a tower, bearing the usual appen- 
dages, a ball and a weathercock— 
this he informed me wasa church— 
and a band of greenish water, shut 
in by two low, brick banks, he de- 
clared was a canal. 

“And here is the house!” he 
said, at last, hoisting up his thin 
old legs upon the threshold, and. 
giving a vigorous pull at the beil, 
with that expression which says 
so plainly: “I don’t hear whether 
it rings or not.” 

Il. The Reception.—A few min- 
utes elapsed, before a peculiar shuf- 
fling footstep betrayed the arrival 
in the corridor of an old cook. She 
had naturally, first finished peeling 
the potato on which she was busied, 
afterwards she had to take the sauce- 
pan from her lap, and her feet from 
the stove, put on her red _ slippers, 
pass the back of her hand under 
her nose, lift up the corner of her 
apron, and make the long journey 
of twenty steps from the kitchen to 
the barometer, and from the barom- 
eter to the door-mat. Meanwhile 
I was examining the exterior of the 
mansion. 

It had high steps, and but one 
room opening on the street. That 
had two windows, with moderate 
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sized panes of glass, and adorned 
with green gauze curtains, hanging 
from brass rods, and slightly parted 
in the middle, so as amicably to 
invite the sun’s rays to visit two 
flower pots of my aunt’s, with the 
express injunction not to illuminate 
or fade any other article in the 
apartment. I was curious to know 
if I should ever be admitted into 
this sacred chamber. However, I 
was introduced into the passage, 
and a moment after into a back 
parlor, and the immediate presence 
of my uncle and aunt. 

My reception was truly cordial ; 
and the worthy couple, who had 
never seen me since I came into 
the world, seemed very happy to 
have this pleasure now, although 
in the beginning, their ardor was 
damped by the circumstance, that 
coming on a Thursday, a day inva- 
riably consecrated to the thorough 
cleaning of the front parlor, they 
were obliged to receive me in this 
back room. 

My aunt observed that she hoped 
the nephew would understand the 
thing and take it well, for no doubt 
he had often at home been obliged 
to submit to the same trial; where- 
upon the nephew said that it wasa 
charming room, and that he greatly 
admired a back room. To which 
the uncle replied, that although he 
said it himself, for his part he did 
not care about it at all. The aunt 
agreed with the nephew that she 
preferred it ; upon which the uncle 
suggested that in the evening he 
liked it well enough, and the aunt 
and the nephew thereupon affirmed 
that it was precisely in the evening 
that they gave it the preference, so 
that unanimously the vote was car- 
ried that a back room, lighted from 
above, presents at night its most 
advantageous aspect. 

I ought to add that the whole 
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discussion was conducted in the 
most friendly style, while my uncle 
was lighting his pipe with a match, 
and my aunt, affably smiling, wiped 
with a large napkin the cups in 
which they had just taken coffee. 
Suddenly, in the midst of placing 
these cups on their accustomed 
waiter, she cried out, “ Lord my 
time,* Hildebrand, don’t you wish 
some coffee ?” 

The truth is, there was nothing I 
so ardently desired at that moment 
as a cup of coffee, but fearing that 
my aunt could scarcely augment 
the dose of coffee, and likewise 
keep it clear, I gratefully thanked 
her, and said that I would take a 
glass of bitters with my uncle; upon 
which my uncle declared that he 
had the habit of taking one every 
day when the two o'clock coach 
passed, 

With this prospect ahead I drew 
my chair near the fire-place, in 
front of which my uncle always sat 
whenever he occupied the back 
room, although the fire was never 
lit until 1st November, and conse- 
quently there was none there at 
present. I asked after my cousin 
Peter. 

My cousin Peter was studying 
law at Utrecht, but although I had 
asked many times of many stu- 
dents, in many branches, if they 
knew my cousin Peter Stastok, I 
had never received any satisfac- 
tory answer; so, doubtful of the 
causes of this incognito, I ceased to 
enquire after my cousin, Peter Stas- 
tok, but desired information con- 
cerning a student Stastok, with the 
same result. 

“ You ought to have seen him,” 
said the old Stastok, “for he went 
to meet you.” 

“ He went to meet you,” repeated 
my aunt, letting her knitting fall 
upon her lap, and looking over her 





*Very common exclamation in Holland and Flanders. 
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spectacles. “He must have missed 
ou; but he will be here very soon. 

e is so occupied with his exami- 
nation now, that I am afraid he 
works too much; he is so impet- 
uous, you know.” 

Scarcely had I time to express 
my ardent desire to see this rare 
compound of vivacity and industry 
—the young Stastok—when the 
bell rang, the cook and her slippers 
shuffled down the entry, and the 
step of the student was heard ap- 
proaching. 

I had not heretofore formed the 
faintest notion of my cousin—the 
moment he entered the room I 
knew him thoroughly. His pallor, 
his drooping head, his steel specta- 
cles, his cravat like a towel, his 
overcoat fastened with a double row 
of buttons, his watch key, the cut 
of his trousers, his “ foxed” boots, 
his thread gloves, his cane with its 
two tassels, all announced the stu- 
dent who knows nothing of aca- 
demic life but the class rooms and 
the professors’ tea-drinkings* ; no 
other students but his townsmen, 
and no householders but his land- 
lord; the student who has a sun- 
stroke if he meets two fellows of 
his College, who cuts round the 
corner if he sees five or six together, 
who complains at home that there 
is so little sociability among the 
students, and ignores that the Uni- 
versity life affords a thousand plea- 
sures ; the student ready to engage 
in some discussion in which no one 
will take part; who has his dinner 
from a restaurant because he has 
not the courage to live at a private 
table ; who, at the students’ club or 
society room, suffers terrible anguish 
lest some one should ask him for 
the newspaper, behind which he 
hides himself, and whose name the 


other students hear for the first 
time, when by accident, at some 
recitation, a professor articulates 
it, in interrogating its proprietor. 
Without doubt, my unknown cousin, 
Peter Stastok, was a student of this 
sort. 

“ How comes it Peter, that you 
missed your cousin, Hildebrand ?” 
asked my aunt with surprise. 

The student, Peter Stastok, made 
the tour of the room to deposit his 
cane in a corner, and then said that 
the coach must have come in surpri- 
singly early. That he had gone in 
great haste to the coach-office, but 
had learned with astonishment that 
the diligence had been in some 
time, and that I had left with the 
servant, &c., &. 

The fact is, the worthy Peter had 
taken a little walk in the opposite 
direction, so as to be certain that I 
was safely installed under the pa- 
ternal roof before he met me, lest 
by any chance he should at the 
office, address the wrong passenger. 
If he had, like my poor guide, fallen 
foul of the commissary of police, 
he would have been a lost man for 
six weeks ! 

After having exchanged a few 
words with him, and elicited the 
information that he lodged at 
Utrecht with a catechist, in Eliza- 
beth-street, after a short conversa- 
tion with my uncle on the news of 
the day, (there was none,) finally, 
after having discoursed with my aunt 
about the gilt leather hangings of 
the room, for which she assured me 
that some shoemakers of Waalwyk 
had offered fabulous sums, my an- 
cient attendant entered, was ad- 
dressed by the name of Keesjen,t 
and announced that the two o’clock 
coach was passing. Immediately 
my aunt took off her spectacles, 





*The Dutch professors have regularly at their houses reunions, frequented by 
zealous students, where they discuss scientific matters and imbibe modest cups 


of tea. ‘ 
{Diminutive of Cornelius. 
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opened a liqueur case, and placed 

before us a bottle of elixir of Van 

der Ven, a phial of some cholera 
mixture, and three little glasses, 

My uncle drank my health, and 
again bade me welcome. 

"The rest of the day passed as 
usual. Peter and I became very 
good friends. At dinner I won my 
aunt’s heart by asking for a second 
supply of the soup, and I brought 
tears to my uncle’s eyes by praising 
a stew of codfish roe. 

After dinner my uncle took a 
little nap in front of the empty 
fireplace, and my aunt went up 
stairs. After which we took tea 
together, and agreed that the back 
room now showed to the happiest 
advantage, dc., &c. 

My uncle’s father and grandfather 
were owners of a very flourishing 
ribbon factory, and I must say that 
he owned this factory still, but it 
was no longer in use, and in the 
garret still lay a large stock of rib- 
bons that he preferred seeing de- 
stroyed, rather than put them in the 

.market. He belonged to that race 
of men who, having made a little 
money, retire from business, con- 
tenting themselves with a modest 
income, and cherishing an invinci- 
ble aversion to steam engines and 
the Harlem journal. 

In the course of the evening it 
struck me that he had an especial 
predilection for the saying, “al- 
though I say it myself” —a predi- 
lection that was only surpassed by 
the prodigality with which his wife 
lavished the exclamation, “ Lord 
my time!” This respectable couple 
were wonderfully fond of these two 
forms of speech. Sometimes they 
substituted, “By the knocker!” “Gra- 
cious goodness!” “Misery /” and 
other oaths of the same sort, which 
were blots upon their escutcheons, 
The student, Peter Stastok, had 
nothing to match all this but his 
favorite affirmation, “ really,” which, 
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however, I must acknowledge, he 
treated with great consideration. 

Ill. Hildebrand Visits the City.-— 
The next morning I woke up at 
seven o’clock, and opening the green 
moreen curtains of my bed to see 
what the weather was, I was aston- 
ished to perceive Peter—we slept 
in the same room—already seated 
up, spectacles on nose, and gravely 
donning a pair of socks, which his 
mother had darned the previous 
evening. 

I therefore hastened through my 
own toilette,and on going down 
stairs found my uncle in that sanctu- 
ary, the front parlor, just emerged 
from the hands of his barber. He 
still wore his night cap on his bald 
head, as it was not his habit to ex- 
change this ornament for his wig 
until eleven o’clock. 

“Nice little weather, nephew 
Hildebrand,” he cried ; “nice little 
weather, although I say it myself.” 

My aunt, who was already knit- 
ting, took off her spectacles to ex- 
amine my dressing gown, and ex- 
claimed, “ Lord my time! are those 
things in fashion again.” She then 
enumerated all the shawl-patterned 
dressing gowns which her father 
and her husband had sported since 
the preceding ceutury, and which 
she declared were every one packed 
away up stairs. 

My uncle thought it too comfort- 
able a garment for a young man; 
and to Peter’s eyes, I so evidently re- 
sembled the dandys of the Utrecht 
University, that he began to look 
upon me as a dangerous libertine.. 

His father opened the Bible and 
read a chapter, and at half-past 
seven we breakfasted. Then Peter 
went to work at his examination, 
which consisted of fabricating huge 
plans of the Institutes, in red, blue 
and black ink—during which occu- 
pation I turned over several vol- 
umes until the hour for coffee. 

Now the moment had arrived for 








my cousin to show me the lions of 
the city. We started, and, as he 
carried his cane, I left mine at home. 
We first visited the canal, then the 
grain market, and then two 
churches, in which were several 
monuments, and two sextons frantic 
“to be remembered.” Also, in one 
of these churches, was an organ, 
which they assured me was the 
finest in the world, after the one at 
Harlem—an honor that I had heard 
attributed at Gonda to the organ at 
Gonda, at Leyden to that of Leyden, 
at Alkmaar to that of Alkmaar, at 
Zwoll to that of Zwoll, and now at 
D , Lwas henceforward to con- 
sider that of D the prize arti- 
cle, consequently I came to the con- 
clusion that it was the business of 
the fourth class of the Royal Insti- 
tute of the Netherlands, to open a 
discussion on the question. 

At the risk of our lives we 
climbed to the. top of one of the 
steeples, and when there remarked 
that there was a good breeze blow- 
ing, and that there were plenty of 
fields, plenty of water, and a good 
many mills about the city. This 
feat accomplished, we proceeded to 
the city hall, and discovered that 
our forefathers painted better and 
were better looking than ourselves, 
In his zeal to show me everything, 
Peter dragged me to the butcher 
pens, to the fish market, and finally 
to a square duck pond, which he 
called the dock. While walking, he 
asked me carefully and minutely 
how many lectures daily the ju- 
rists* of Leyden were obliged to 
attend ; if the tea-drinkings of such 
and such professors were amusing, 
and how many lectures were given 
in Dutch. He desired earnestly to 
know if such a professor lectured, 
whether one could get a testimo- 
niumt from another, and if I had 
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seen Smallenburgf. In exchange 
for my valuable information, he gave 
me his ideas about the professors of 
Utrecht, with an exactitude worthy 
of a better cause; and when to vary 
the topic I tried to turn the con- 
versation upon less grave subjects, ~ 
he revealed to me, that he, Peter 
Stastok, without nourishing a de- 
cided passion for such games, had, 
nevertheless, some times played 
dominos, and was not ignorant of 
the science of billiards. 

As we were just in front of a café, 
I invited him to go in and to 
measure his skill against mine in 
this latter art. 

Peter had not the courage to of- 
fer me anything, so I ordered a 
glass of bitters for myself, and he 
did the same, timidly, for himself. 
At that moment the clock struck 
two, I saw the coach passing, and 
had, therefore, the satisfaction of 
knowing that my uncle was now 
able to follow our example. 

I am sorry to say that my cousin 
failed signally and disgracefully at 
billiards, and we returned home just 
in time for dinner. 

IV. Company Comes to Drink 
Tea and Spend the Evening.—Be- 
sides the delicious back parlor 
which showed to such advantage 
in the evening, there was another 
apartment in the rear of my un- 
cle’s house, which, on account of 
its look-out upon a little garden, 
was called the gurden-room. - 

I had now been three days at 
D , it was Sunday evening, 
and the garden-room was in a 
state of splendor. I will try to 
give you a faint idea of it: 

Imagine a large square room 
with a square table in the centre, 
from which the square green cloth 
has been removed and is replaced 
by a square silver waiter, on which 








*Law students. 
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stands a massive tea service of an- 
tique porcelain. Around this ta- 
ble are arranged five high-backed 
chairs with flowered velvet seats, 
and underneath, are five foot-warm- 
ers. In the middle of the table 
is a precious ornament—a very 
large bronze lamp mounted on a 
bronze elephant, in one of whose 
feet is concealed a musical box. 

Although it is not yet Novem- 
ber, owing to the solemnity of the 
occasion, a turf fire is burning in 
the polished grate and the gentle- 
men’s chairs are placed at regular 
distances around it; the narrow 
chimney-piece is adorned with a 
clock representing a negro with 
white eyes, red nostrils, and a gilt 
apron, who carries the dial-plate 
under his arm with a careless air ; 
and at each side are little painted 
flower-pots, placed under such very 
scanty glass covers, that they might 
be taken for the grandchildren of 
the large glass which protects 
some stuffed birds, that are proudly 
seated on an opposite table. 

But what after all forms the 
crowning glory of this room on 
all occasions, is the magnificent 
papering above the grey, gilt edged 
wainscoting. There you see the 
most superb mountain landscapes, 
rising and setting suns, lakes with 
rushes and swans, women carrying 
bundles on their backs, men fish- 
ing with long rods, bareheaded 
and. barefooted children lying on 
the grass, travellers on brown 
horses and on white, pedestrians 
with great sticks and three 
what was I going to say! Yes, 
they had formerly three cornered 
hats, but that time has passed. 
Two years since this room was 
renovated, and Peter Stastok, Sr., 
however behind the age in some 
respects, was determined to show 
that his tastes were not altogether 
retrospective. By his orders, an 
ingenious painter modernized all 
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the costumes. The hats were al- 
tered to the “la.est style,” and all 
the gentlemen received brown, 
yellow or check pantaloons with 
straps. Wigs were proscribed. 
The ladies, who till then had ex- 
hibited evident proofs that our 
grandmammas went on airings far 


more décolletées than our sisters at 


balls, were forced into high-necked 
and long- sleeved dresses, and even 
the children had their hair cut in 
the name of civilization and pro- 
gress. 

When my uncle and my aunt 
had thus wisely put every thing in 
order, they thought that they had 
sufficiently sacrificed to the Moloch 
of the nineteenth century, and 
that therefore they might be per- 
mitted in their own persons, to 
brave and deny this age in a thou- 
sand ways; so, truly, the ladies and 
gentlemen on the walls were far, 
in advance of Mr. and Mrs, Stas- 
tok in fashion, and since to-day 
they are dressed in their best, first, 
because it is Sunday, and secondly, 
because they expect company, I 
may as well describe them both. It 
is an excellent moment to draw 
their portraits! The silence is pro- 
found ; nosound but the purring of 
the cat, looking with astonished 
eyes at the fire, “and the hissing of 
the kettle on its hob. My uncle 
stands with his hands behind his 
back; although he is sixty years of 
age, he is a“ hearty fellow” still. 
His head is not grey, because he 
wears a brown wig, drawn over his 
ears, and through which conse- 
quently he has to hear ; his face is 
round and rosy; no whiskers; 
brown eyes, which don’t lack ex- 
pression, and a double chin. He is 
not very tall,and I must do him the 
justice to say that he has no physi- 
eal defect, but his immensely high 
shirt collars, which, on this day, be- 
ing a festival, he wears doubly la 
so that they threaten to take off hn 
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extremities of his ears, which the 
wig has spared. 

A white cravat, a ruffled shirt, a 
large black coat, and knee-breeches, 
with fine thread stockings, complete 
his costume. At this moment my 
aunt cnters and hands him a great, 
white pocket handkerchief, with a 
broad hem. She wearsa plaited cap; 
this evening it is her handsomest, 
with scalloped satin bows. Her 
hair is powdered ; powder is very 
becoming to her frank, open face, 
with its lively dimples. Around her 
throat is a pretty little pearl neck- 
lace, with a locket of precious 
stones, and a linen neckerchief ina 
myriad of folds, covers her shoul- 
ders, and is lost in her dress of 
changeable silk, with its ample cor- 
sage. 

’ Let us leave her,—a little fa- 
tigued by her preparations,—in- 
stalled at the head of the tea-table, 
and transport our attention to Pe- 
ter, Jr., who now enters. Peter has 
put on what the sailors call “his 
finest toggery.” He has black pan- 
taloons, a black satin waistcoat, a 
blue coat with resplendent buttons, 
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pantaloons are so short and the 
straps so long, the waistcoat is so 
tight over the chest and so big 
around the waist, and the collar of 
the coat is so narrow and the back 
so broad, that he is anything but 
well dressed; however, he seems 
satisfied. — 

My uncle consults his watch fre- 
quently, and remarks that the com- 
pany is very late. Presently a mod- 
est ring announces the first guest. 
We will let them all arrive, get rid 
of their mantles and cloaks, which 
are deposited in the hands of Kees- 
jen, and enter; the gentlemen fill 
their pipes, compliment their hosts 
on the trouble they have taken; 
talk of how cold it was in church; 
how superior an open fire-place is 
to a stove; of the state of the funds; 
of the ladies’ work; of the last sale 
of houses; and of the last plan for 
building a bridge, this bridge hav- 
ing been necessary, and its neces- 
sity amply discussed for the last ten 
years; and while they are thus oc- 
cupied, I will sketch them—but 
they deserve and shall have a new 
chapter. 


and looks worse than ever. The 





(To be Continued.) 
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We climbed from peak to peak, from lofty height 
To !oftier still, until at length we found 

The prospect opening to & mighty round 

Of grandeur, almost limitless; the light 

Of the strong noonday smote us, and our sight 
Sunk dazed and giddy onthe utmost bound 

Of mortal vision ;—a swift-rushing sound, 

(The sound as of a cataract’s arrowy flight,) 
Roared in our ears, but soon these signs of fear, 
The human homage to supernal Power, 

In terror and in beauty made too clear, 

Gave place to one intense and rapturous hour, 
Wherein, released from clouds of sensual night, 


We gazed on nature’s self, and felt her heart-throbs near 

















Heart and Conscience. 


HEART AND CONSCIENCE. 


In the moonlight idly sitting, 
Musing, while the hours are flitting, 


Conscience asks, ‘“‘ What art thou dreaming, 


In this light, so softly beaming ? 

Say, what means that weary sigh ? 
To my question, Heart, reply !” 
Conscience’ question scatters quickly 


Mists that hide my thoughts, and thickly 


Cling around my troubled heart. 
Then, awaking with a start, 
Thus to Conscience Heart replies, 
Strangely mingling smiles with sighs : 
“T am thinking, do I love him ? 

I have deepest power to move him; 
Is this power the strongest spell 
That holds me? IfI loved him well, 
Should I feel pride in the power 
Of sweetening every bitter hour, 
And turning even pain to bliss ? 
Can pride alone conduct to this ? 
I am very vain and proud. 
Conscience, oft thy voice is loud, 
These my chiefest sins reproving ; 
Is this vanity, or loving ? 

Dost thou ask if most I prize 

The power I have and exercise, 
Or the love his actions show ? 
This alone I rightly know: 

If I smile not kindly on him, 
Seem but for a time to shun him, 
His look of grief and bitter pain 
Makes me throb and leap again! 
Still with vague, uneasy feeling, 
Shrink I from each new revealing 
Of the tumult, wild and strong, 
That has stirred within so long; 
And I know, whene’r we meet, 
Wild and quick my pulses beat ; 
But may not such looks of love 
Have the force a Heart to move ? 
E’en altho’ no kindred feeling 
O’er that Heart is softly stealing ? 


Tell me, Conscience, Love’s true passion 


Do I feel, or mere compassion ?” 
Sonscience answers, “ Tis not I, 
Teart, but thou, that must reply.” 
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Essays ard Remains of the Rev. 
Robert Alfred Vaughan, D.D. 
The Essays are preceded by a 

Memoir from Robert Vaughan, the 

father, which speaks wel: for the 

arental affection of the writer, but 

is n.t the happiest specimen of me- 
moir writing. It has been the cus- 
tom for some time past to encum- 
ber biography with the letters of 
the subjects and their correspond- 
ents. Another step in advance of 
this is beginning to prevail. The 
friends of the deceased are called 
upon to furnish letters of reminis- 
cences, of eulogy, and admiration. 
Few can resist the inclination to 
applaud extravagantly under such 
circumstances, and the letters drawn 
from friends in this way are almost 
always such as may delight the 
family of the deceased, but are not 
suitable to the careless and critical 
eye of the public. 

Mr. Vaughan was born at Wor- 
eester, in 1823, and died in 1856. 
He seems to have possessed a well- 
organized mind, not remarkable for 
originality or power, but with all its 
faculties nicely balanced and well 
fitted to cultivate with success any 
department of art or science. He 
was graduated at the University of 
London in 1842, with high honors, 
and united to his classical learning 
an extensive acquaintance with all 
important modern languages. He 

reached at Bath, and afterwards at 

Tculeskan, until failing health 

compelled him to abandon his 

charge. 

Mr. Vaughan’s essays were chiefly 
in the form of contributions to the 
British Quarterly Review. Origen, 
Schlciermacher, Savonarola and his 


Times, Mackay’s Religious Devel- 
opment in Greece, Hypatia, Life of 
Sydney Smith, the Christ of His- 
tory, Lewes’ Life of Goethe, the Ger- 
man Courts, French Romances of 
the Thirteenth Century, are the sub- 
jects of the principal papers. To 
these are added miscellaneous arti- 
cles, on various subjects, and some 
poetical pieces. 

The essays embrace a large vari- 
ety of subjects, and indicate exten- 
sive and exact reading, accuracy of 
thought and fertility of illustration.. 
His poetry is that of a scholar and 
a man of cultivated taste. 

We will not pretend to examine 
his various articles, and will ven- 
ture upon a few remarks only in 
reference to one or two. 

Like all students of German lite- 
rature, he is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Geethe, and sees nothing 
ing in his life, character, or writ- 
ings, but subjects of praise. He was 
indeed a man of singularly good 
fortune. It rarely happens to any 
one who lives so long in the world, 
to enjoy so much uninterrupted 
good fortune as the great German 
poet. He was the favorite of the 
court, of the ladies, of the world. 
He wrote, not for bread, like many 
a better man, but to develope his 
charming ideas, to cultivate the 
beautiful, to embellish art. This was 
the purpose of his life. He lived for 
this. He loved for it, for love gives 


insight, and with him affection was 
only ameanstoattain esthetic ends, 
Beyond this it had no great value. 
He loved, for example, the charming 
Frederika, is received cordially and 
lovingly by the simple pastor’s 
family, of which she is a daughter, 
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is delighted with her society, her 
beauty, her passion, studies every 
tender look, every gentle word and 
half-suppressed sigh, and when he 
has her whole heart at his com- 
mand, with all its flutterings, he 
coolly turns away and hastens to 
convert the collected materials to 
esthetic purposes. He writes Gotz 
Von Berlichingen, and makes the 
affection of his mistress the ground- 
work of a poetical study. Some 
time subsequently, the heartless and 
disloyal rascal visits the aban- 
doned fair one, is received with sim- 
ple dignity and undiminished kind- 
ness, without the slightest refer- 
ence to past ties or events, and un- 
able to understand the elevation of 
her nature, finds nothing in the re- 
ception but fresh sesthetic materials 
for a new phase of maiden affec- 
tion. 

Soon after he falls in love with 
Lotte, the original of Charlotte. She 
was beloved by his friend Kestner, 
and returned his affection. They 
were engaged to be married. They 
treated him with unreserved confi- 
dence and kindness, Le tested her 
truth. His fascinations, however, 
were tried in vain. Lotte was faith- 
ful to her love, and Geethe, true to his 
tendency for turning life into art and 
representing his experience in his 
words, makes his two friends serve 
as characters in his Werther, to their 
great and lasting annoyance. He 
never seems to have had moral sen- 
sibility enough to be aware of the 
wrong he had done his indulgent 
companions. His book became the 
manual of all the whining senti- 
mentalism of Europe, and the suc- 
cess was a sufficient justification 
from the charge of violated friend- 
ship and disregarded honor. All 
this was the result, not of utter sel- 
fishness, regardless of everything 
save its own indulgence, but of a 
fine esthetic nature, converting 
every event of life into an oppor- 
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tunity for indulging its nice sense 
of the beautiful in art. At least 
this is the view that Mr. Lewes and 
Mr. Vaughan, a preacher of better 
things at other times, are disposed 
to take of it. 

It isa somewhat amusing, but not 
an unnatural nor unusual termina- 
tion of a life remarkable in Geethe’s 
fashion, for refinement of sentiment 
and spirituality of thought, that it 
should end in some ludicrous vio- 
lation of ordinary decency and de- 
corum. In the fifty-eighth year of 
his age, Goethe married Christiane 
Vulpius, after an unwedded connec- 
tion of fifteen years. She was with- 
out attractions, coarse, and addicted 
to drunkenness. The esthetic na- 
ture which could not tolerate the 
unfashionable simplicity of the pure 
and beautiful Frederika, found 
nothing disgusting in the intempe- 
rance of Christiane. Her love, as 
Mr. Vaughan tells us with amusing 
simplicity, covered, in Goethe's eyes, 
amultitudeof sins. Frederika’slove, 
it seems, covered none. The art 
nature of the great master found 
nothing revolting in the grosser 
vice ; it was the rustic awkward- 
ness only that proved to be offensive, 

The truth is, Goethe was an epi- 
curean philosopher. He was con- 
tent with the delights of a German 
court, the theatre, loose morals, and 
the careless enjoyment of artist life, 
made the sum of his happiness. 
He had no high aspirations. The 
death struggle for German free- 
dom never moved his pulse. He 
wanted no change. The sneers of 
his devil for everything really no- 
ble, unselfish and elevated, ex- 
pressed the genuine contortione of 
his own soul. And yet this is the 
man whom Mr. Vaughan delights 
to honor, and praises with as little 
reservation as he would praise St. 
Paul. We do not pretend to criti- 
cise the writings of the great Ger- 
man poet, but we cannot divest our 
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minds of the conviction that there 
can be no enduring value in the 
works of a man who, like Geethe, is 
false to every elevated principle in 
public and private life. He may be 
master of all the trickeries of lan- 
guage ; but these are only means to 
an end; and the poet mistakes the 
end egregiously who makes it con- 
sist in the nice artifices of phrase 
and the dextrous arrangement of 
words, regardless of what is pure, 
generous, and noble. It is essential 
to the character of every great poet 
that heshould teach and practice the 
true and the just. And surely it be- 
comes every Christian critic, like Mr. 
Vaughan, not to sacrifice right to 
a name—not to set aside the great 
tules of life in deference to any 
writer, however imposing his posi- 
tion in the popular judgment. 

Mr. Vaughan’s essays are all ex- 
cellent. From their topics they are 
for the most part more valuable 
than generally interesting. Their 
subjects are not popular. The mass 
of readers care little for Greek or 
German Theology, and are content 
to know Origen and Schleiermacher 
at a distance only. 





A Journey due North, being Notes 
of a Residence in Russia. By 
George Augustus Sala. 


It is the fashion among publish- 
ers to give us a rehash of review 
articles in the shape of volumes of 
essays. The Journey due North 
is a specimen. It appeared by 
= meal, in the “Household 

ords,” where it was hardly en- 
durable. In its present shape it is 
intolerable. 

The “Journey” is one of those 
which are made in the traveller’s 
arm chair. It abounds in all the 
trickeries of Mr. Dickens’ style and 
manner. Like Dickens, the writer 
spins the thread of his verbosity 
finer than the staple of his argu- 
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ment, wire draws his facts and 
characters, is full of common place 
illusions, and is elaborately witty 
and jocose. 

The traveler had been seized 
with a desire for going abroad. 
He had grown to be “rankly 
weedy.” He had long been “ of 
the streets, streety.” “Like the 
Starling,” he had notbeenable “to 
get out of cities.” He had become 
“ dazed.” When he shut his eyes, 
but “one green star” stood before 
him, refusing to assume “the ka- 
leidoscope changes he delights in.” 
He resolves to go due North, to 
visit “ Ursa Major, the Panjandrum 
of Passports,” and feels in doing so 
very much like a young bear with 
all his passport troubles to come.” 
He had previously told us that he 
“must have a change of grass” 
which induced us to believe he 
belonged to another class of ani- 
mals, graminivorous, with hoofs, 
and longer ears than the young bear 
can boast of. 

He passes through Belgium and 
does not fail to allude to “les braves 
Belges,” and to Waterloo and to 
Egmont and Horn, although it is 
only to tell us that the Belgians are 
not brave, and Waterloo, Egmont 
and Horn are hateful to him. The 
smells of Cologne are not forgotten 
and those of Berlin properly no- 
ticed. The journey here is delaved 
by the ice of the Baltic. The 
steamer is not ready by a great 
deal. She is in dock. They are 
scraping her for some cutaneous 
disorder, as the writer conjectures. 
He goes to the theatre to kill time. 
The actress who plays tha part of 
Marguerite in “ Faust,” is fat and 
seemingly fond of eating. When 
she weeps for Faust, she appears to 
the traveler to be crying, because 
“like th ebony Patriarch Tucker, 
familiarly bright Dan, she was too 
late for her supper.” On board the 
steamer there was a passenger, a 
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sailor, Capt. Smith, of Dantzig. 
“When Capt. Smith was an egg, 
he must indubitably have been 
selected by that eminent nautical 
poultry fancier, Mother Carey, for 
chicken hatching purposes, and a 
full feathered bird of ill omen he 
has grown up to be.” They arrive 
at Cronstadt, the Russian official 
who boards the steamer has “a 
hinge in his spine, but no where 
else.” A steam barge receives the 
passengers and a plank from one to 
the other is laid for their passage. 
It reminds the writer of the “faczlis 
descensus” of Virgil, but why it 
should nobody can tell, ‘since the 
steam barge, the Pyroscape was the 
most beautiful, the neatest, clean- 
est and most attractive of boats. 
There were many American flagsin 
the port of Cronstadt and the trav- 
eler finds that the “ American ele- 
ment” was “almighty strong in 
Russia.” The custom house officers 
are discovered to be dreadful people 
as to passports and baggage, very 
thorough, perfectly “ totoporcine” 
in their way of annoying passen- 
gers. In this way, page after page, 
we are treated to elaborate jokes, 
elephantine efforts at wit, remind- 
ing us of the story of the fat gouty 
patient made to dance upon hot 
plates of iron. 

When fairly in Russia, the trav- 
eler goes over the whole stereo- 
typed story of dirt, rags and uni- 
versal and unceasing kicks and 
blows. The Serfs are brutal, the 
Priests ignorant, the Nobles de- 
bauched, unprincipled and cruel. 
“The man-chattel is a slave con- 
demned to hopeless bondage, 
robbed, despised, kicked, beaten 
like a dog ; and he gazes at Prince 
Legreskoff’s jewels with a calm, 
critical «° . What right? but be 
quiet; if 1 come to right, what 
right have I to come to Muscovy 
es when I have 
eft a thousand grievances at home 
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crying to heaven for redress.” This 
concluding question is the — 
sensible passage in the whole vol- 
ume, but it receives from the quer- 
ist no answer, except in the boi 
of a repetition of all the hyperbol- 
ical absurdities which constitute 
the staple of his wit. For example, 
“a lady’s apartments, hung with 
sky blue silk, &., &c., are so in- 
fested with bugs that she would 
have gone into a high fever for 
want of rest, if febrile symptons 
had not been counteracted by faint- 
ness, with loss of blood. She wasa 
buxom woman originally, and grew 
paler and paler everyday. * * * 
She applies in despair to a vener- 
able Russian friend, decorated with 
the cross of St. Stanislas, who had 
lived half a century in St. Peters- 
burg. How can you kill bugs, 
General? Madame, he answered, 
I think it might be done with dogs 
and a double barrel gun.” And so 
he goes on for a page or two about 
bugs. 

We have said that the traveler 
has Mr. Dickens’ tricks of style, the 
little mannerisms that Mr. Dickens 
affects, as well as his general tone 
and manner. Here is an example 
of the first: “Capt. Steffens, (of 
the steamer) reappeared this time 
without his telescope. He had 
mounted his epaulettes again, had 
Capt. Steffens, and a stiffer shirt 
collar than ever..” 

Mr. Sala assures his readers that 
when they knew foreign countries 
better, there will be fewer foolish 
books written about tem. “But” 
he adds, “what am I saying about 
foreign countries? Have I not been 
to a foreign country myself, and am 
I not (it may be) writing an ex- 
cesrively foolish book about it?” 
We certainly think there is good 
reason for the latter part of the 
question, whatever may be true of 
the first. If the book be a burlesque 
on Russian travels, it is a very 
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clumsy one, if otherwise it is a 
tissue of intolerable impertinences, 
almost equal to those of “ Belle 
Britain,” with whom nothing is fit 
to be compared. 





Sermons Preached at Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, by the late 
Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, 
M. A., the Incumbent. 


Mr. Robertson’s character is that 
of a refined gentleman, an accom- 
plished scholar, a devout, earnest 
and able preacher of the Gospel. 
It was one of his maxims that 
“ uselessness is crime,” and he de- 
voted his energies to the welfare of 
those around him, in every good 
work of mental or moral improve- 
ment. His career, like those of so 
many among the pure and good, 
was very short. It terminated at 
Brighton, where he was the incum- 
bent of Trinity Chapel, in 1853, 
in the thirty-seventh year of his 
age. Such examples of short-lived 
excellence are always impressive. 
They are peculiarly so at particu- 
lar periods—pericds when similar 
events have happened and similar 
losses been felt in communities of 
Christians mourning over the de- 
parture, premature as it would seem 
to them, of holy and useful men. 

The sermons of Mr. Robertson 
are, for the most part, clear, simple 
and forcible. They do not profess 
to dazzle or astonish by brilliancy 
or depth. They rarely deviate into 
the obscure by attempting to be 
profound, nor become extravagant 
or grotesque by aiming at being 
original. He speaks like one deeply 
impressed with the solemn truths 
he is uttering, and having small 
regard for the petty concerns of 
rhetoric or display. He is tho- 
roughly in earnest, and that imparts 

, to his teachings a charm and power 
which nothing else can. 

The manner of Mr. Robertson is 
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to divide his sermons into two 
parts; to balance his subject by 
a single division. Sometimes he 
views the topic negatively and pos- 
itively, sometimes as it refers to 
God and to man, sometimes as it 
applies to the saint and to the sin- 
ner, to the church and to the indi- 
vidual Christian. He speaks to the 
heart directly, warmly, simply, and 
draws his illustrations from the 
scenes and subjects that are most 
effective in touching the bosoms of 
men. The sermon on the Prodigal 
and his Brother affords an example. 
“ The first truth,” he says, “ exhib- 
ited in this parable is the alienation 
of man’s heart from God. Home- 
lessness is man’s state by nature in 
this world. The youngest son took 
his journey into a far country. 
Brethren, this is the history of 
worldliness, It is a state far from 
God, in other words it is a state of 
homelessness. And now let us ask 
what that means. To English hearts 
it is not necessary to expound elab- 
orately the infinite meanings which 
cluster round the blessed expression 
“home.” Home is the one place 
in all this world where hearts are 
sure of each other. It is the place 
of confidence. Itis the place where 
we tear off that mask of guarded 
and suspicious coldness which the 
world forces us to wear in self-de- 
fence, and where we pour out the 
unreserved communications of full 
and confiding hearts. It is the spot 
where expressions of tenderness 
gush out without any sensation of 
awkwardness, and without any dread 
of ridicule. Leta man travel where 
he will, home is the place to which 
his heart, untraveled, ever fondly 
turns. He is to double all pleasures 
there. He is to divide all pain. A 
happy home is the single spot of 
rest which a man has on this earth 
for the cultivation of his noblest sen- 
sibilities. And now, my brethren, 
if that be the description of home, 
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is God’s place of rest your home ? 
Walk abroad and alone by night. 
That awful other world, in the still- 
ness and the solemn deep of the 
eternities above !—is it your home ? 
Those graves that lie beneath you, 
holding in them the infinite secret, 
and stamping upon all earthly love- 
liness the mark of frailty, and 
change, and fleetingness !—are these 
graves the prospect to which in 
bright days and dark days you can 
turn without dismay? * * * * 
Are we at home there?” We have 
taken this passage atrandom. There 
are many like it and superior to it. 

There is one sermon, however, 
which we do not like, merely be- 
cause the preacher has attempted, 
for once, to do what cannot be done, 
and because such efforts are not 
nullities merely, but are apt to do 
mischief. We mean the sermon 
on the Trinity. Mr. Robertson 
very justly remarks that the widest 
possible charity should be exercised 
on this subject—that very often 
those who are loudest in their cen- 
sures on others will be found to 
entertain very loose opinions them- 
selves; that the Trinitarian, on ex- 
amination, will prove perhaps to be 
a Tri-theist, worshipping three gods, 
or a Sabellian, adoring one person 
under three different manifestations; 
that we should deal tenderly with 
what we may think errors on a sub- 
ject so profound and difficult. If 
we deem ourselves right, let us be 
thankful for our own blessedness. 
Let us not give to the misfortune 
of those who are in error “ the ad- 
ditional sting of illiberal and un- 
christian vituperation.” 

Mr. Robertson says his purpose 
is “to explain the doctrine, not to 
prove it, but to show its rationality 
and to explain whatit is.” To our 
apprehension the very reverse is 
the proper course—the part of the 
teacher is not to explain the doc- 
trine, but to prove it only. Any 
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attempt to explain it—to show its 
rationality-—is beyond our facul- 
ties. To explain the Trinity, is to 
explain the nature of the Supreme 
Being—to explain what we do not 
know and cannot know, but we 
may prove it. To prove the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is to show that 
it is taught in the revealed word 
of God. If it be conceded that 
the Bible is the word of God, every 
doctrine shown to be contained in 
itis proven to be true. If it be 
so proven we must receive it. It 
is a subject not of investigation 
then, but of faith. But certain 
parties require it to be explained. 
They require that to be done which 
cannot be done. They expect in 
reference to the inscrutable nature 
of God, what cannot be effected in 
things which are perpetually pas- 
sing before their eyes. They lift 
their hands by willing it ; will they 
refuse to believe in this power of 
the will until they are able to ex- 
plain the mode of action? Can 
they ever explain this familiar ope- 
ration of the mind on the body 
which has been going on all their 
lives in their own persons, and 
what remains and will ever remain 
an inexplicable mystery? And 
now with this fact staring them 
in the face, they gravely address 
themselves to the task of explain- 
ing the being of God, the source 
of all mind, and illustrating by 
their puny reasons and figures of 
speech the ways in which this 
great centre of being creates and 
acts upon the Universe—to climb 
what is higher than Heaven and 
fathom what is deeper than Hades. 
We are told the Bible teaches ‘hat 
Ged is three existences and these 
three constitute one. The prov- 
ince of reason is to determine 
whether this is taught or not. If 
the Bible so teaches, the doctrine 
is proven. We are at the end of 
our tether. If we demand to go 
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farther, and attempt to explain to 
make it conform to our reason, 
what follows ? Words, words, 
words. Whether these be con- 
tained in sermon or creed, they 
are useless, worthless, mischievous. 
The two creeds of the common 
prayer book will illustrate what 
we have attempted to express. The 
Apostle’s creed says—‘“ I believe in 
God, the Father, &., and in Jesus 
Christ his only son our Lord, &c, 
I believe in the Holy Ghost.” That 
is, I believe what Scripture teaches, 
The Nicene creed declares—“ TI be- 
lieve in one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, d&c., and in our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, &c., begotten of his 
Father before all worlds, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God, begotten not made, &c.” 
Now we venture to affirm that no 
human intellect can attach the 
shadow of any definite idea to 
these phrases—these attempts to 
explain the modes of the divine 
nature. As Mr. Robertson says, 
“they mean absolutely nothing.” 
It is not only a mere waste of 
words, but the first step, the corner 
stone of all rationalism. The creed 
is not content with telling us to 
believe what the Bible teaches of 
this profound mystery, it under- 
takes to expound the mystery. It 
brings in the help of human rea- 
son. This aid of reason is not re- 
stricted to the one doctrine only, 
it extends to all—to the freedom 
of the will, to the foreknowledge 
of God, to election, predestination 
and every other deep thing that 
lies beyond our limits. Now un- 
der this application of human rea- 
son to the explanation of these 
mysteries, lies the important max- 
im that we cannot be expected to 
believe what we are not able to 
understai.. and explain. This is 
the maxim which underlies ration- 
alism and which leads inevitably 
to infidelity. To this result every 
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attempt to explain the Trinity must 
come, if it be faithfully followed 
out, whether it be by sermon or 
ereed. The process is short and 
simple. Every attempt to explain 
the Trinity, implies the conception 
that what cannot be explained can- 
not be believed. But the mode 
of God’s existence cannot be ex- 
plained, and therefore is not to be 
believed. And this short rationalis- 
tic process may be applied to every 
great mystery for which Christianity 
demands our faith. 

We frequently see attempts of 
this kind to get beyond the depth 
of our limited intellect, in the 
works of writers of the best inten- 
tions and highest reputation. The 
author of “ the Christ of History,” 
says that there are “vast spiritual 
laws which are eternal and immu- 
table in themselves ; not arbitrary 
appointments, not originated by 
God, but founded in the unchange- 
able nature of things. These laws 
are what they are by necessity, and 
never were and never can be other 
than they are.” This seems, to our 
humble apprehension, to be a doc- 
trine that once conceded must lead 
to atheism. If there are vast spir- 
itual laws which did not originate 
with God, then there are effects ot 
which God is not the cause. If 
this be true of one class of effects, 
why is it not true of all? If one 
part of the universe exists by ne- 
cessity, why not all the universe? 
Deity is superfluous to this theory 
of existence. Necessity is the suf- 
ficient cause of all things. A se- 
cond is not neeced. 

We make no reference to the 
particular illustrations by which 
Mr. Robertson attempts to carry 
on his explanation of the Trinity. 
They are as god as any other il- 
lustrations used for the same end 
are or can be. But we object to 
the attempt itself, and to all like 
attempts on this and similar sub- 
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jects, because they inevitably tend 
to darken counsel by words without 
knowledge, and to make theology 
the handmaid of unbelief. 





The Courtship of Miles Standish 
and other Poems. By Henry 
Wordsworth Longfellow. 


We are charmed with the “Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.” The pure 
thoughts, the sweet, clear, natural 
expression—the happy picture of 
primitive Puritan life in the Ply- 
mouth colony—the choleric but 
brave and noble descendant of Sir 
Hugh and Thurston De Standish— 
the gentle yet resolute John Alden, 
harassed by the conflicting claims 
of love and friendship—the fair 
Priscilla so tender and true, so 
frank and loveable; every thing 
in sentiment, character, language, 
serves to commend the “Courtship” 
to all hearts. There is nothing in 
it derived from the spasmodic 
school of poetry ; nothing of that 
intense hysterical sentiment which 
is the fashion of the day, and which 
finds no response in the reader’s 
bosom. It has no metaphysical 
obscurations intended to be pro- 
found, no refinements too subtle to 
attract the common eye. We find 
no passages such as_ are sometimes 
printed in italics, by critics, as spe- 
cimens of cunning word-mastery. 
Longfellow’s poetry is pure, healthy 
and health-giving. Jt is a trans- 
parent stream, 


“though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing 
” 


He never resorts to the trick of 
exaggeration to give force to his 
verse, nor borrows from vicious 
passion its polluted and polluting 
allurements. His muse is the hand- 
maid of piety and goodness. He 
has ne* only written no line that 
“dying ue would wish to blot,” but 
every verse of his poetry gives 
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grace and beauty to virtue and 
truth. 

The story is very simple. Miles 
Standish, the Puritan captain, 
“ clad in doublet and hose and boots 
of Cordovan leather,” is striding 
about his apartment, while John 
Alden, “his friend and household 
companion,” is seated at a table wri- 
ting letters to go by the May Flower 
to England on the following morn- 
ing. Miles has discovered that it 
is not good for man to be alone, he 
wishes to marry and proposes to 
John to act in his behalf, and make 
an offer of marriage to the beauti- 
ful Priscilla. Itis a terrible blow 
to poor John, for he had long loved 
her, and his letters to England were 
filled with her name. What can 
he do? Friendship is on the one 
hand and love on the other. He 
suggests that Miles should speak 
for himself. It was a maxim with 
the captain that if you wished a 
thing well done you should do it 
yourself. But there are exceptions 
to all rules. Miles could face a 
battery without flinching, but could 
not confront a maiden’s frowns. 
John is a scholar, expert in nice 
phrases, he must speak for his 
friend, for the rough old soldier. 
It is the will of God John thinks. 
He had followed his heart’s desires 
too much. Behold the punish- 
ment. He goes on his errand! The 
sweet Priscilla is alone in the 
world, all her friends had fallen 
victims to the terrible winter. He 
finds her singing from the old 
hymn book of Ainsworth, “ printed 
at Amsterdam.” 

“ Seated beside her wheel and th« card- 
ed wool like a snow drift 

Piied at her knee, her white hands feed- 
ing the ravenous spindle, 


Beautiful with her beauty and rich with 
the wealth of her being.” 


She weleomes him; she had been 
thinking of him, and knew his step 
as he approached the door. She 
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says so, and increases the perturba- 
tion of John Alden, bent on sacri- 
ficing love to friendship and duty. 
The maiden hears his proposals 
made for the captain, desires to 
know why Miles had not made 
them himself, and, asJobn persists in 
his praises of his friend, she smiled 
archly, and said in a tremulous voice, 
“ Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John?” John rushes away, maddened 
by the conflict that consumes his 
heart. He relates to Miles Stand- 
ish the result of his embassy, con- 
cealing nothing. Miles, the choleric, 
is enraged, charges John with being 
a traitor, threatens to deal with him 
as his ancestor had dealt with Wat 
Tyler, and will listen to nothing. 
John Alden in his misery resolves 
to abandon the Colony. It is bet- 
ter to be in his grave, “in the 
green old churchyard in England,” 
with the dust of his kindred, than 
to fail in his duty. He resolves to 
sail in the May Flower. The bust- 
ling old captain of the vessel is 


taking leave, glad to escape from a 
land where there was “ plenty of 


nothing but Gospel.” But John 
recoils from his resolution. Where 
she is there will he stay. In the 
mean time the stalwart Puritan 
captain heads an expedition against 
the Indians. A messenger arrives, 
and reports that he is killed and all 
his party. Carnage and conflagra- 
tion await the Colony. The news 
finds John with Priscilla. He is 
holding a hank of yarn, while she 
winds it off for her knitting. Very 
pleasant is the picture, full of grace 
and sweetness, Their chat is joy- 
ous. In disentangling the some- 
times knotted yarn, Priscilla’s- fin- 
gers touch John’s hands with a 
mesmericinfluence sadly at variance 
with the interests of the redoubtable 
captain. Just then the news comes 
in of his death and of the pressing 
danger. John is insensible to eve- 
rything but his love, clasps the 
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maiden in his arms, and presses her 
to his heart. The wedding follows 
in due time; and while it is cele- 
brating Miles Standish walks into 
the room to approve and to bless. 
John places his bride on his milk 
white steer, clothed in crimson ca- 
parisons, and led by a cord, and 
she, beautiful and industrious as 
Bertha, the spinner, queen of Hel- 
vetia, is carried home to his new 
house, to adorn it with the joy of 
her presence. The company are 
all dispersed to their various avoca- 
tions, but we follow the bridal pro- 
cession, and heartily thank Mr. 
Longfellow for the pleasure which 
the walk gives us, in company with 
the young couple. We shall never 
meet with a man of the name of 
Alden without feeling an interest 
in him as a possible descendant of 
John and Priscilla. 

One word as to the measure. It 
is what is called hexameter verse, 
the rule of which is that the last 
foot of the six must be a spondee, 
and the last but one adactyle; the 
rest may be one or the other, as 
the occasion requires. If the line 
has but one dactyle it will contain 
thirteen syllables; if but the final 
spondee, it will have seventeen. Mr. 
Longfellow’s lines reach, for the 
most part, fifteen or sixteen sylla- 
bles. We fear this must be clumsy 
for English verse. Chapman’s verse, 
in the translation of Homer, has 
fourteen syllables. But Chapman’s 
line is really two lines, comprising 
the ordinary lyric measure, one line 
of eight and one of six syllables, 
and the reader naturally falls into 
a mode of reading which relieves 
him of the weight that their length 
would otherwise labor under. But 
there is no such relief in reading 
hexameter verse, and we fear it is 
cumbersome to the reader, unre- 
lieved too, as it is, by rhyme, and 
that it produces the very minimum 
of harmony necessary to poetry. 
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The laws of English versification 
depend not on quantity but on ac- 
cent, and we greatly doubt the suc- 
cess of any attempt to depart from 
them. The common heroic measure 
consists, commoaly, of ten syllables, 
alternately accented, and, whether 
the syllables be long or short, if the 
accent is misplaced the verse is 
marred, But we will not tire our 
readers with what is of little interest 
to them; and, so far as Mr. Long- 
fellow is concerned, we aratoo much 
pleased with his poetry to quarrel 
with the dress. 

The minor poems of the volumes 
are full of fair thoughts and sweet 
words. “The Two Angels” is espe- 
cially so. The Angel of Death has 
never been represented more at- 
tractively than he is by Longfellow 
when he descends on the sick room 
of the Friend’s wife crowned with 
an amaranthine wreath :— 


“ And softly from the hushed and dark- 
ened room 

Two angels issued, where but one went 
in.” 





Vernon Grove ; or, Hearts as they 
are. New York: Rudd & Carle- 
ton. 1858. 


If he is rightly called a benefac- 
tor of mankind, who causes two 
blades of grass to grow where but 
one grew before, what name shall 
we give to those who create for us 
scenes and characters whose influ- 
ences refine and elevate our na- 
ture? The office of the writer is, 
indeed, a great one; and great in 
proportion is his influence for good 
or forevil. Too often is it forgot- 
ten that 

“a drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon the page, produces 


That which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions, think.” 


Among a people like our own, 
who read incessantly and are eager 
for new books, it is of the highest 
importance that the books supplied 
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should be pure and generous in tone. 
It is not too «uch to say that works 
of fiction are responsible for much 
of the crime and unhappiness in our 
country. The only effectual cure 
for these ills is to educate the moral 
sentiment aright; and this is the 
part of our authors among the first. 
We believe that this view of their 
high calling is general among our 
writers; and it is matter of pride to 
us, as Charlestonians, that we can 
claim the author of “Vernon 
Grove,” one of these beneficent 
workers in the fields of literature, for 
our own. It is not our purpose to 
enter upon the superfluous task of 
recommending to our readers a vol- 
ume already in the hands of all; 
we wish only to add our voice to 
the general commendation of this 
charming work. The clear deline- 
ation of character, the pleasing style, 
the easy flow of dialogue, and the 
great descriptive and pathetic pow- 
ers of the author, are excellencies 
that will strike all readers. We 
hail with satisfaction this valuable 
contribution to southern literature. 





Carolina Art Association—Leutzé’s 
Painting. 


We are indebted to the Art Com- 
mittee for the favor of seeing, in ad- 
vance of the opening of the Gallery, 
the picture by Leutzé, ordered by the 
Carolina Art Association. It well 
sustains the reputation of the artist, 
and will doubtless add to his al- 
ready wide-spread fame, and should 
confirm in the confidence of the 
community the judicious action of 
the executive committee, in entrust- 
ing to his untrammelled judgment 
the embodiment of his ideal. 

It will be recollected that the only 
suggestion from the committee 
which accompanied the order to 
Mr. Leutzé, was that the picture 
should represent some incident in 
our revolutionary history, and, if 
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possible, “as lying nearer the hearts 
and homes of our people,” in the 
southern portion of our country. 
The artist had happily long medi- 
tated and arranged in his mind just 
such a subject, and at once decided 
to transfer to canvass, in the forci- 
ble coloring of his masterly pencil, 
the gallant rescue of the flag by 
Jasper, at the battle of Fort Moul- 
trie. The result is before us. 

The artist has presented us in the 
young sergeant the impersonation 
of a fearless, ardent, and earnest pa- 
triotism. A graceful and athletic fig- 
ure, with a countenance radiant with 
enthusiasm, mounts the palmetto 
breastwork, amidst the bursting of 
bombs, evidently pleased with the 
music of the terrible cannonade, and 
bears up in triumph the broken staff 
and tattered flag. Another figure, 
with bronzed face and thoughtful, 
anxious gaze, reaches out from the 
gabion to grasp the rescued treas- 
ure. A third looks on in mute ap- 
plause, and doubtless within the 
Fort 


“ The boldest held his breath 
For a time.” 


At a distance, grim with smoke 
and muttering vengeance from a 
hundred mouths, floats his Majesty’s 
fleet; the troubled sea dashes the 
fragments of shattered spars, and 
receives the shower of canister and 
grape ; the atmosphere is filled with 
a sulphury cloud; the whole present- 
ing with great power and effect a tri- 
umph of art in beautiful harmony 
with the moral grandeur of the scene 
portrayed. 

The picture should be considered, 
not an apotheosis of Jasper, but the 
skillful appropriation by the artist of 
an incident, highly dramatic and 
captivating in itself, to illustrate the 
spirit of one of the most brilliant 
actions of our revolutionary history. 

We repeat, we think the picture 
a successful achievement, and con- 
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gratulate the Carolina Art ..ssoci- 
ciation on having secured so valu- 
able a treasure. 





“ Hrnestin; or, the Heart's Long- 
ing.” By Aleth. New York: 
Stanford & Delisser. 1858. 1 
vol. 


This is a book which may be 
worshipped ; for it is like nothing 
in the heaven above, nor in the 
earth beneath, nor in the water 
under the earth. The author gives 
abundant evidence of multifarious 
reading; we could have spared 
some proofs of it, lugged in by the 
ears in the most ridiculous posture. 
The style is bad; the language en- 
cumbered with technical expres- 
sions and new coined words, and 
the plan of the book, so far as 
plan is discoverable, in wretchedly 
bad taste. We are first introduced 
into heaven, where astonishing re- 
marks are made by the archangels ; 
quite other archangels than those 
of Goethe. We revisit heaven at 
intervals through the book. The 
hero, Ernestin, is a man of fine 
taste and culture, and of noble 
nature; we are instructed on these 
points very early in the story. 
This cultivated being outrages 
every right feeling by blasphemous 
prayers to his Maker ; and his noble 
nature is no where apparent in his 
actions, The author displays great 
knowledge of human nature in 
some of its phases; and sound 
views of life not unfrequently. But 
the whole book is injurious and 
unsightly, and we gladly dis- 
miss it. 





Blonde and Brunette; or, the 
Gothamite Arcady. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 1 
vol. 

As a specimen of typography, 
this volume is worthy of the very 
respectable house from which it 
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issues; as a literary production itis 
quite valueless. It cannot be criti- 
cised, for there is nothing in it 
worthy serious attention, except, 
indeed, the motto quoted from 
Virgil, which would have set Virgil’s 
teeth on edge. Much good paper 
and ink have been wasted on the 
book; we hope no one will waste 
time upon it, 





Legends and Lyrics. A Book of 
Verse. By Adelaide Anne Proc- 
ter. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1858. 


The daughter of so sweet a singer 
as Barry Cornwall, Miss Procter 
comes before us with a double 
claim on our regard. We are 
ready to forgive her short-comings 
for her father’s sake; and it is very 
pleasant to find that she needs no 
such indulgence, but deserves ad- 
miration for her own merit. The 
poems in this neat volume are 
thoughtful and correct in tone; 
the conceptions clear, the fancy 
delicate and pure, and the verse, in 
general, melodious. The pieces 
are mostly occasional, treating of 
interests common to all, and we 
are sure the book will be welcomed 
by all who value wholesome litera- 
ture. 

Hear her sing of autumn : 


“Moan, oh ye autumn winds! 
Summer has fled, 
The flowers have closed their tender 
leaves, and die, 
The Lily’s gracious head 
All low must lie, 
Because the gentle summer now is 
dead. 


Grieve, oh ye autumn winds! 
Summer lies low, 
The rose’s trembling leaves will soon 
be shed, 
For she thut loved her so 
Alas! is dead, 
And one by one her loving children go. 


Mourn, mourn, oh autumn winds! 
Lament and mourn! 
How many half blown buds must close 
and die ; 


Hopes with the summer born, 
All faded lie, 
And leave us desolate and earth for- 
lorn ! 


From New York to Delhi. By 
Robert B. Minturn, Jr. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 
1858. 


No corner of the earth is secure 
from the exploring mania of the 
times. Thibet and Corea, the 
Amoor River and the Niger, the 
interior of Japan and the scenery 
of the Philippine Islands are all 
visited and photographed and jotted 
down in Journals, We shall soon 
parody the Roman phrase, and end 
by being “ never less at home than 
when at home.” For all men like 
to travel; and great authorities 
assert that by far the pleasantest 
way of visiting foreign countries is 
to sit by the fireside and read books 
of travels. 

One cannot desire a pleasanter 
companion for such a journey than 
Mr. Minturn. He is one of those 
very rare specimens of the voyager 
in strange places, who maintains 
his soberness and is content to say 
what he really saw, and not what 
he might have seen. His very 
first words win favor from the judi- 
cious; he believes in the ability 
and general honesty of intention 
of the unpopular and ignorantly 
abused East India Company. We 
think any unprejudiced man, who 
is acquainted with the history of 
the Company, will come to very 
much the same conclusion as Mr. 
Minturn. Our author’s style is 
graphic, simple and agreeable ; he 
sees for himself and forms conclu- 
sions, if not always sound, at least 
honest. His estimate of the people 
of Hindostan seems to us not un- 
just, and deformed by no exagger- 
ations. But we cannot help think- 
ing him entirely in error in regard 
to the Chinese. The outward pol- 
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ish of the people is undeniable; 
and their civilization compels the 
admiration of men accustomed to 
refer every thing to Zuropean 
origin. But externals are prover- 
bially deceitful; we know that 
Nero was a finished dandy, and the 
“first gentleman of Europe” is not 
yet forgotten. Itis the concurrent 
testimony of all who have resided 
among the Chinese long enough to 
gain some insight into their char- 
acter and acquaintance with their 
language, that a more corrupt 
people does not exist upon the 
earth, that in many infamous arts 
they are the teachers and masters. 

They are, perhaps, the only ex- 
ample of a great nation almost en- 
tirely atheistic ; their philosophy, 
sublime as is its morality, is a phi- 
losophy entirely of this world; 
their whole scheme of society has 
for its fundamental idea the mate- 
rial nature alone. The missionary 
has to encounter in them even more 
hopeless scholars than the Hindoo ; 
for the Hindoo mind, filled as it is 
with idolatries and absurd fables, 
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refers those idolatries and fables to 
another state; and in so far has a 
— of contact with Christianity. 
ut the Chinese is the perfect man 
of the “age of reason,” ready made 
to our hands; and every weapon of 
belief blunts upon his armour. 

To those who would have a 
faithfui and intelligent description 
of India and its people, as they ap- 
pear, at present, we heartily com- 
mend Mr. Minturn’s volume. 





Zerah, the Believing Jew. By 
Mrs. Pogson Smith. Charles- 
ton: W. R. Babcock. 1857. 


This volume has been upon our 
table for some time, and should 
have received attention at an ear- 
lier period. It isa work designed, 
as the author informs us, to set in a 
forcible light the truths of the 
Christian faith, by a sketch of the 
conversion of a Hebrew in the 
earlier ages of the church. It is 
well adapted to the perusal of a 
certain class of readers, and the de- 
sign is praiseworthy. 





